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ANY of these papers have appeared in 
periodicals from time to time since the 
beginning of the War. The author hereby acknow- 
ledges with gratitude the permission given to reprint 
them by the proprietors of Zhe Holborn Review, 
The Expository Times, The Christian World, and 
The Sunday School Chronicle. 
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I 


THROUGH OR ROUND? 


Two Ways FoR THE CHURCH 


HE call of the moment is not only to the 
nations but to the Church within the nations, 
—not only to the heart of the Church but to her 
mind. The Church must not only weep with the 
sorrowful and bind up wounds, she must think. 
Even if she became the rallying-point of all humane 
agencies, she would not have done all her duty. 
In her loyalty to Christ she must not shrink from 
the offering of her intellect; she must love her 
neighbour, as well as her God, with all her heart 
and soul and mind. But in this task there are two 
ways open. 
SHE MAY THINK RouUND THE WAR, OR THROUGH 
THE WAR. 


I 
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She will think vound it if she is content simply to 
take occasions given by the War for deeds of mercy, 
or if she improve the War as an occasion for preach- 
ing a Gospel for the individual life ; the War throws 
open a door into the hearts of men, let the Gospel 
therefore be carried through in all its simplicity, 
unchanged in its form and emphasis. There is a 
thicket, lying before all who face the facts of 
the War without any evasion. To think round 
it is to refuse to be entangled in that thicket ; 
within there is danger; let the Church make a 
détour. 

Again, this is to think round—to treat the War 
as an event which interposes delay in the Mission 
of the Church; an intrusion from another world 
which will not be permanent ; a misfortune which 
the Church must tide over. The Church thinks 
round the War when she refuses in the name of the 
spiritual to be involved in the policies and movements 
of nations, when she makes a détour round the battle- 
field, and declines to concern herself with the 
problems flung down by the facts of the hour before 
all men. These, she says, concern the “ world ”’ ; 
the Church is not called to guide the minds of men 
in such troubled ways; she will meet mankind on 
the other side of the War with her unchanging 
message of salvation for the individual soul. 

In The Pilgrim’s Progress we read: ‘‘ There was 
also in the same place two other ways besides that 
which came straight down from the gate; one 
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turned to the left hand ; and the other to the right 
at the bottom of the hill, but the narrow way lay 
right up the hill.” Like the Pilgrim, the Church is 
at the foot of a Hill Difficulty ; there are paths which 
promise (but all in vain) a way round, and still the 
narrow way lies right up the hill. 

The choice of the ways reveals two schools within 
the Church, each with its own interpretation of the 
position of the Church in the world, of the relation 
of natural and spiritual, and of the character and 
range of the Christian Redemption. Those who 
think round implicitly believe that the Church 
should be isolated from public events, except so far 
as these are signals agreed upon between the Lord 
and His Church, when some spiritual movement 
is forward. Not in themselves of interest to the 
Church, such events are little more than divine cues 
according to some purely conventional code. To 
such thinkers it is plain that the members of the 
Church must take a hand in the life of the nation ; 
in their non-spiritual activities they will show certain 
elementary Christian qualities; but their action 
will have no intrinsic relation to the spiritual life 
within the community of the faithful. There is 
a natural, and there is a spiritual life. The War 
belongs to the natural ; the members of the Church 
take their interest in it, but they will neither enter 
into it, nor stand aloof from it because of any dis- 
tinctive leading from their spiritual guide. The 
Church is of another substance, it will not blend 
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with the natural order. Such dualism is more 
widely accepted than would appear likely. 

It is permissible for this school to illustrate 
spiritual warfare by metaphors drawn from the 
North Sea, or from the trenches in France; it is 
within the province of the Church, as they under- 
stand it, to pour oil and wine into wounded humanity; 
but the Church is under no obligation to think to- 
gether such a crisis in the history of humanity, 
and her distinctive spiritual doctrines. There is no 
interpenetration. No grappling with the problems 
of the War can make clearer the way of salvation 
or define more accurately the programme of 
Christ. 

Thinking round is therefore the logical way for 
those who separate the spiritual from the natural 
as though they were two substances which exist 
side by side. They would have read and preached - 
the Gospel, as a message of redemption for the in- 
dividual soul, in precisely the same way, if they had 
lived when the Roman Empire was crumbling, or 
when the French Revolution made a new Europe. 
What difference could such events make in a 
spiritual act of the individual soul in the presence 
of its Redeemer? Above the troubled waters of 
human passion shines the eternal world for ever the 
same. So these thinkers declare that others may 
lose themselves in the sinister problems raised by the 
War, others may analyse the degree of complicity 
which belongs to the Christian Church, and may be 
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exercised at the collapse of Christian civilisation, 
and may be startled at the feebleness of the Catholic 
Church,—they will not deflect the course of their 
thinking by one degree. The members of the 
Church within the spiritual fellowship may forget 
all these things that are happening in a perishing 
world. 

This is not deliberate evasion ; but it looks like 
it. And in a day like this, evasion is treated on all 
hands with contempt. It is an hour when many 
have begun to think seriously of the great issues 
of life; when death is abroad in the land, men are 
scornful of all détours. Death is a foe to all loose 
thinking. Death calls for definite answers. The 
men outside the Church, with their senses quickened, 
are not disposed to allow the Church to stand aside. 
They do not greatly admire the borrowing of 
military metaphors for spiritual themes. They do 
not care for what is falsely called ‘‘ prophecy,” for 
too often this is in danger of treating history as a 
divine code of signals—the heavenly semaphore 

only revealed to the few. They are anxious to 
know what the-War means, why it has come, what 
is the way out, and where does God come in? 
They are supposed sometimes to be wanting rest 
on one day in seven from the one subject of the hour. 
It is more than likely that they would gladly escape 
from the newspaper, and from the rumours which 
belong to the hysteria of war-time; they would 
be glad for one day to forget the maps and the 
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charts. They do not long for disquisitions from 
preachers who are only amateurs in things political ; 
still less do they wish to hear that unedifying 
preacher whose sermon is indistinguishable, except 
for its excessive vehemence, from the “ leaders” 
they have read each morning and evening during 
the week. 

But they cannot wish to ignore the thing upon 
which they or their boys have staked everything. 
Has the Church nothing to say relevant to the Fact 
which will change this world for them, or send them 
before their day into eternity? In such moments 
there is no room for circumlocution. If the Church 
has nothing to say, let it say so. If it has the secret, 
and can write in Stevenson’s noble phrase, “‘ Enter 
God!” let it say so. Only there must be no 
rhetorical tricks, no military garnishings, no facing- 
both-ways.. It is doubtful whether the Church can 
fulfil its calling if it ignores the War; or, in other 
words, it is doubtful whether it is possible to main- 
tain that dualism by which such an attitude is 
justified. 

But the mind of the Church may take the other 
way. She may begin with another interpretation 
of the interrelation of the eternal and the temporal, 
the spiritual and the natural, the outward and the 
inward. She may lay it down as an axiom that it 
is neither possible nor desirable for men to forget 
the War, or to ignore it, or to ¢solate it from their 
spiritual life. They must think into the War with 
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ever-growing knowledge and insight; at the heart 
of the problem, when it is perfectly revealed, there 
will be found the one thing needful. The Church 
must go with these men into the depths of the thicket, 
or up the Hill Difficulty. If there is a lost word, 
only in this way can it be found. 

To these thinkers the spiritual is not doomed to 
be separate from the natural; it is the part of all 
that is spiritual to penetrate into the natural, to 
possess it, to occupy it, to transform it. They hold 
the presupposition which underlies the sacraments, 
—the truth that ‘“‘the eternal, eternal truth in 
thinking, eternal peace in acting is reached through 
the frank acceptance of the actual conditions of this 
life.’ The link between these actual conditions 
and the eternal is not conventional, but real. There 
must be a relation, for example, between the War 
and the eternal mind of God; it must be, not a 
signal according to some code, wherein the thing 
signalled has no real connection with the sign used, 
but a vital relation. The War is not to be con- 
sidered a divine sign as though it were immaterial 
whether war or pestilence or famine had been chosen, 
but in itself, being what it is, it has a specific mean- 
ing; no other fact would have served. What it 
means, the Church must endeavour to discover. 

For, indeed, the physical life, the social order, 
the body of the nation are not arbitrarily related to 
the spiritual. In them is to be found the revela- 
tion and action of the spiritual. The War belongs, 
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it is true, to a passing order; it is waged by nations 
which will decay and die; but for the Church, strong 
in its spiritual certainties, it is no irrelevant sign, 
but a call from a world which at once waits for the 
revelation of the sons of God, and waits to give a 
revelation of God to all who will penetrate into its 
secret. 

What, then, will be the task of the Church? She 
will explore the problems; reduce them to their 
simplest form; separate from them the trivial and 
irrelevant; find their values in terms of earthly 
standards, and then bring to bear upon them, so 
mastered, the standards of the Christian Revelation. 
In all such processes she will be impatient of merely 
academic discussions, and will always be thinking 
of her own destined action, of her own distinctive 
mission. The War, it is said by many, is a “ Day 
of God”; it may be so, but no one can use the 
words with any clear meaning, until he brings to 
the facts an interpretation other than the merely 
political. If it is a Day of God, the Church is not 
called to retreat from the passing show, but to enter 
into it with the commission of her King. But the 
political mind says wearily and with much justice, 
“Why bring God into these discussions?’ Why, 
indeed, unless there is something final and authorita- 
tive, which is committed to those who know His 
Gospel and pronounce His Name? The very 
entrance of the mind of the Church into such 
problems can only be justified if there is a factor, 
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imperfectly understood or altogether ignored by the 
merely political mind. 

But is there any need for such hard thinking ? 
Is it not perfectly obvious what the War means, 
whence it rose, whither it is moving? Has not each 
nation made up its mind? Especially in our land 
is there not a complete agreement? It is true that 
there are certain important agreements. But in our 
forecast as well as in our records there is much to 
elude us,—there are facts which challenge the Church 
to think out in the light of present facts its doctrine 

of Providence and Prayer; its interpretation of 
ethical values; the distinction it makes, if it makes 
any at all, between the ethics of the national and of 
the individual life ; its doctrine of the future which 
awaits humanity upon this earthly plane ; its vision 
of the life eternal; the character of its resources 
available in Christ, and the conditions of their use. 

~To think out these things in a concrete, historic, 
present-day setting is a necessary preparation if the 
Church is to speak with authority. She must know, 
before she can act. She must make herself ready 
to act ; she must have in her hand, when they are 
needed, leaves from the tree of life for the healing of 
the nations. 

The Church is called to-day into many tasks and 
to many spiritual experiences,—to penitence and 
prayer, to the relief of the needy, to the encourage- 
ment of the soldier, to the declaration of the saving 


grace of Christ to the individual soul. But she 
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will not love the Lord her God truly in this hour 
unless she love Him with all her mind. The disciples 
of Christ owe this to God, and to their fellows. In 
how many discussions of the future is there any allow- 
ance made for the factor, which the Church must supply ? 
This is not so much rejected; it is unknown. It 
becomes easy to manipulate the map of Europe, as 
children play with a jig-saw puzzle; to allow this 
to the Slav, this to the German, this to the Latin 
races; to balance their powers one against the 
other. In such discussions where does the thought 
of the Church enter ? 

To make it enter is the task of the Christian 
Fellowship to-day; it is a task to which every 
member may contribute his service. There is no 
need that any single member of the Church should 
filch one hour from active service to study the 
War in its relation to the Kingdom of God. But 
there are lost hours in most lives. There are 
trivialities which might well be left out in such 
times as these. The Church herself wastes much 
of her time in second-rate interests. Surely she can 
spare some time to discover and to interpret to 
troubled minds what the War means from God's side. 

Eloquent nothings were never more out of place ; 
polished phrases may only serve to darken counsel. 
What men are seeking is reality; the men who 
count during a War and after it are men with a 
fine discernment for the real; this makes them 
good counsellors at home and good commanders 
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abroad. The Church, too, must seek for reality and 
adjust her life to her two kindred points, ‘‘ Heaven 
and Home.” She must know the spiritual data 
once for all committed to her trust, and the 
relation of these certainties to the data given in 
the material and visible world, through which she 
must express her life, in which she must act. 
“Heaven and Home!” She will not be true to 
either until she is true to both. 


II 


THE MIND OF A NATION IN TIME 
OF WAR 


HE War has lasted long enough for the Church 
to get the scene into focus. Much is still 
blurred ; but certain lines in the picture stand out 
in clear relief. To the mind of the nation, so far 
as that is expressed, the Church must address her- 
self, and deliver her own message. She must be a 
watchful critic of the national mood ; already there 
is much need for a cool and faithful judgment, and 
for a patriotism which will not yield to panic, 
because it rests upon the enduring basis of truth. 
The War has lasted long enough to wither some of 
the hopes which sprang up in August 1914. They 
were like the growth from the seed which sank into 
the shallow ground ; they had no depth of earth, 
and the sun withered them. Some of our hopes 
were dupes. But many of our fears were liars. We 
stand reproved for our lack of faith, not only in 
God, but also in our fellow-man. Hopes and fears 
have to be revised now; and in the light of our 
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experience in time of War we must learn the duty 
of the Church. We must study the mental and moral 
life of the people under the pressure and stimulus 
of the new order. There is much that remains 
the same in war as in peace; but there are certain 
emotions, passions, diseases, excellences which are 
characteristic of a people at war. In every nation 
they are to be found ; the student of the psychology 
of the crowd has to give a chapter to the crowd in 
the hour of national suspense or of national mourn- 
ing,—in the hour of judgment or of victory. 

Not to take these inner facts within our range 
is a confession of folly on our part. The very task 
of the Church is to be a channel for the approach 
of Christ to the soul, and to the soul in its actual 
life. Not to understand the workings of that soul 
is to cause a failure in the communications. The 
effective preacher is the man who knows his Gospel 
and at the same time understands the mind of his 
audience. His business is not to let loose into the 
world a stream of general truth, but to establish 
communications between the Lord and certain 
definite wills and consciences; his work is not 
done until the truth is driven home. Now the 
Church is a preacher; and her work is only half 
done if she sends out her light and her truth without 
- ensuring, to the best of her power, that they will be 
received. To this end we must analyse with 
sympathy, and yet judicially, the mood of the 
people. There is no room for the detachment of 
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the superior person; but there is a serious call for 
a Society which will see through the confusions of 
the moment, and will know therefore how to guide 
the soul of a people, that it may be kept in perfect 
peace, being stayed upon God. 

There is a national mood in times of war. It is 
like an atmosphere which no one can escape. The 
minds of all men fall and rise together; there is 
the same story on every face, and the same accent 
in every voice. In such times it is wonderful how 
the invisible links between man and man become 
self-evident—how entirely we seem~ emancipated 
from the necessity for words; something is around 
us, invisible and impalpable ; a spiritual atmosphere 
enfolds us—we think, we feel, we fear, we dream 
together. It is hard, for purposes of study, for us to 
detach ourselves ; it may be impossible to detach our- 
selves completely ; but the attempt must be made. 

In August 1914 there came into our national 
life a purifying power from the awakening to 
realities ; there came a wholesome and cleansing 
Fear. It sent the careless to church. It broke in 
many lives the chains of self-indulgence. It seemed 
to point to a religious revival. This phenomenon 
was not found in England only; in Russia and 
France and Germany there was the same resort 
to the Church, which stands on the solemn and 
terrible side of life. This emotion, from which 
few could escape, was an occasion for which the 
Church ought to have been grateful. It cleansed 
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the channels of the soul, and cut a way for the purify- 
ing waters of the Gospel of Christ. But there were 
some who imagined that this Fear, which came to 
tarry, would abide for ever. It seemed as though 
the Lord Himself had drawn near, and they cried, 
“OQ Thou hope of Israel, the Saviour thereof in 
the time of trouble, why shouldest Thou be as a 
sojourner in the land, and as a wayfaring man 
that turneth aside to tarry for a night? ”’ 

Already we have learned to discover a truth 
which we might have known all the time — that 
Fear was the Herald of the Lord, but not the 
Lord Himself. Already the Fear itself has begun 
to lose some of its purifying power. There is 
disappointment in many hearts. Other nations 
have turned to sobriety; we have learned to see 
in many quarters a yielding to intemperance, 
which threatens the morale of the people. We 
began the War with a certain constraint, which 
revealed itself in the Press ; that”has not remained. 
The Churches tell the tale of receding numbers. - 
Many who began to pray that August pray no longer 
now. We have not seen the vanishing of that 
solemn mood; but we have seen its power grow 
less with familiarity. The mind to which the 
Church has to address herself is changed to-day ; the 
task will not be so easy as it seemed likely to be. 
The Church must face the fact, that a crisis in the 
world, however terrible, will not deliver the soul 
of a nation from its follies and sins. 
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But what did the Church expect? If a solemn 
fact in the outward world could arrest and purify 
the soul, where would have been the necessity for 
Christ and His Cross? Did our faithless hearts 
believe that an awakening to national peril could 
do for a people the work which our tremendous 
Gospel of Redemption from Sin and Death had 
failed to do? It would be almost a confession of 
unbelief to imagine that a violent shock, a sudden 
alarm, a raid from the horrors of life, the swift 
entry of Death upon the scene, could do what 
the vision of the Last Things had not done. If it 
is harder to-day than it was in August 1914 to find 
a response, if the mind has been delivered from its 
new fears, the Church must deal with things as 
they are and need not be cast down. Her dis- 
tinctive witness is still needed. Her mission is 
not taken by another. She is not superfluous yet. 
There is a work upon the human soul in its sin and 
in its almost incredible hardness which will need 
a Power greater than that of the Fear which tarried 
with us in the days when the War was beginning. 

The Church has to deal with a mind that is still 
unduly and even morbidly sensitive; this sensitive- 
ness takes the form of credulity. It is impossible 
for the Church to ignore the hysteria which comes 
into a society in time of warfare. The laws of 
evidence are in suspense. A credulity is possible 
which makes us revise all our views upon the ques- 
tions of testimony. A famous character in Robert 
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Elsmere wrote a treatise upon the difference between 
the credulous mental habits of the ancients and the 
modern scientific mood. The distinction does not 
appear to go very deep. Rumour spreads as swiftly 
to-day as in the days of Vergil. Evidence is forth- 
coming for the wildest fictions. No second-hand 
report is worth anything in such times. The condition 
of the national mind in war-time has in it an element 
of hysteria, which it is the business of the Church 
to realise, and, if it can, to correct and to exorcise. 

When Jesus was tried before the High Priest 
_ there were many witnesses who brought forward 
things He had said. It is most probable that some 
of them were perfectly honest in their personal 
belief that he had said this or that. There was a 
certain excitement in Jerusalem at that time; wild 
rumours spread from man to man; they were 
used by interested priests and Pharisees. In an 
atmosphere of credulity the Master was tried and 
condemned. For any suspected enemy of this 
nation it would be as easy to-day to find evidence 
—most convincing evidence—as it wasin Jerusalem, 
when Jesus was crucified. 

It is the business of the Church to preach a 
wholesome credulity. She must seek to lay her heal- 
ing hand upon the public, so eager to believe, so ready 
to be misled ; this is an evil which she must cast out 
from the mind of the people. The sensitiveness to 
good may be perverted into a morbid condition of 
credulity, which will have serious effects upon the 
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morale of the nation. This is an important task 
because it is in the German scheme to play upon 
this hysteria. Their unofficial press and their agents 
in other lands take care to let vague hints be given 
of certain terrible guns and mysterious Zeppelins ; 
they know that much depends upon the condition 
of mind in our people. The Church must lay her 
hand upon the nation that the fever may leave. 

In all the preaching of the Gospel it is well to 
bear in mind that a nation in the hour of warfare 
is sensitive to all manner of influences; it is for 
the Church to use such an occasion to bring the 
sanity of the Gospel to bear upon the public mind, 
to be an antidote to the hysteria. Let the Church 
and its teachers steadily set their influence against 
all exaggeration, all rumours, all innuendoes, all 
suggestions of panic, all boasts of imminent victories. 
The censorship of the Press is a necessary but a 
dangerous procedure. Its dangers can be reduced 
if the Church establishes not indeed a censorship, 
but a mental and spiritual clinic. It is the business 
of the Press Bureau to prevent any news of value 
from reaching the enemy; it is the business of 
the Church to save the people from the substi- 
tutes for news which fly from one to another with 
miraculous speed. Here is a definite call to the 
healing ministry; Christ once more sends forth 
His Church commissioned to heal the sick and to 
cast out devils, and among these the devil of Panic. 

But there is another quality ot the national mind in 
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time ot war; it isso remarkable that the Church may 
well ponder it in great humility. It is a time when 
the spirit of service, and of service pressed to the 
point of the last sacrifice of all, is abroad in the 
land. ‘‘ Who dies, if England lives? ’’ This is the 
spirit of the people with whom the Church has to do. 

Thousands of young men have made without 
any boasting the sacrifice of their lives to their 
country ; Hampden did no more. Many of them 
did it in no quest for adventure ; they knew what 
their action meant; life was sweet to them; they 
hated war; they had none of the illusions which 
are common to recruits; they were not the sons of 
soldiers; they thirsted for no glory; they knew 
that in a war like this thousands would perish, and 
they might be chosen. Some came without hesita- 
tion ; others came after much struggle, ‘‘ they came 
with steps that faltered, but they came.” 

And this was not the greatest love. There is a 
greater than that. It was the love which led mothers 
and fathers, wives and sisters and lovers, to give 
all that made the world desirable for them; they 
made the great renunciation without any doubt 
in their mind. Preachers, who face their people, 
face many who have been since August 1914 into 
Gethsemane and drunk their cup. The atmosphere 
of such sacrifice ought not to be unfavourable to 
the religion of the Crucified. The Church must 
take this into account. It has an atmosphere 
through which the Cross can be discerned. Who- 
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ever has made the last offering of himself, or of 
another dearer than self, cannot be insensitive to 
the preaching of a God who suffers and spares not 
His own Son. To-day the Church, when it preaches 
the Cross, does not speak of “ old, forgotten, far-off 
things.” It speaks in an atmosphere charged with 
a devotion and a passion learned from the Crucified. 

The Church should know the mind of the people, 
not only for the sake of her healing power, but for 
the sake of her call to action. Now is the time for 
her to take the trumpet into her hands and call 
for the loyalty and devotion of her children. She 
must be humbled to the dust; she has not dared 
to claim the love which was waiting to pour itself 
forth in some noble venture. Others have dared 
and believed and won. If the Church has much to 
give, she has much also to learn. For she has 
dealt too often with men as though adventure and 
romance had died from the human heart. Yet 
they were disciples waiting for a Master. She can 
learn now from the mind of this nation that they 
are waiting the call of the silver trumpet. 

“The hero-race may come and go 
But it doesn’t exactly die.” 

In the faces of our people, in’ the tramp of the 
feet of our recruits, in the mourning of the widow, 
the voice of God comes to our faithless hearts—‘ O 
thou that tellest good tidings to Jerusalem, lift up 
thy voice with strength ; lift it up, be not afraid ; 
say unto the cities of Judah, Behold your God!” 


Ill 
ADVENT, 1914 


HE years preceding the War were years in 

which the Church recovered from the New 
_ Testament the Apocalyptic strain. Maran atha! 
The Lord cometh! Whatever scholars were able 
to make of it, at least it was there, and could not 
be ignored. In any attempt to return to Christ 
and His first disciples, it became necessary to deal 
with their anticipations of the end, with their 
vigilant look for the coming of the Son of Man, 
with their interpretation of history, so different as 
it seemed from the verdict of the modern mind. 
_ Formerly the Church had left this strain to the 
devout and poetic mind or to the literalist who 
studied times and seasons. But a fierce reaction 
in scholarship began. Schweitzer and J. Weiss, 
Father Tyrrell and “ Foundations” in varied ways 
made this generation understand that the time of 
evasion was over. Every scholar to-day must 
answer the question, What then did Jesus mean 
by His language concerning the end? What did 
Paul mean when he spoke of the night far spent? 
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What do we mean when we keep the Lord’s death 
tll He come ? 

We were made familiar in these years before the 
War with an interpretation of the Divine methods 
which allowed for crisis, and indeed demanded 
crisis. At the very time when this interpretation 
had taken its place in the mind of the Church, 
the thing itself came upon us. We had studied 
the Apocalyptic element in Holy Scripture, and 
suddenly we found ourselves in an Apocalypse. 
After cheapening for many years the word “ crisis,” 
we found ourselves in a real crisis, and we knew 
how foolish we had been. But perhaps the em- 
phasis laid upon the Apocalyptic element in the 
New Testament may have been a preparation 
whereby the Church is better able to understand 
and endure the thing itself. 

It was the Apocalyptic visionaries who saved 
Judaism from becoming a dry orthodoxy. They 
preserved in the only way possible to them the 
faith that God was free; they kept at bay the men 
who would have fenced God within certain limita- 
tions. To them He was the God “who could 
deliver them from the burning fiery furnace.” All 
honour to these dreamers, who were “ very sure 
of God” even when the customary ways of His 
approach seemed blocked. 

It is clear that our Lord and His apostles had 
something in common with these men. Like them, 
they hailed storm and crisis without fear; they 
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looked up, for their redemption drew nigh. We 
need not stay to declare that in the Gospel there 
is another strain blended with this. English 
scholarship has never been in danger of forgetting 
the inner and spiritual interpretation which Jesus 
gave of the Kingdom. But with all our under- 
standing of the Kingdom of God which is within, 
we cannot afford to neglect the teaching of our 
Lord concerning the day which should come like a 
thief ; we cannot ignore without serious loss His 
command to watch. 

Watch! But how can we watch if there is no 
reality in our vision of the coming things? We 
cannot play at watching. In such a catastrophe 
as that which is upon us now, can we watch with 
the apostles ? 

Some truths at least are clear. We were taught 
this by this rediscovered strand in the New Testa- 
ment: iz ts not a Christian assumption that the 
Kingdom will come slowly. We had been misled by ‘i 
_analogies from Nature. The pre-human stages 
were leisurely ; therefore we had said, God in His 
grace must be leisurely. We had come to acquiesce 
in God’s delay; many had come to acquiesce in 
war as the human sequel to the struggle for exist- 
ence; and with as little reason. From the unlaw- 
ful tyranny of biology, applied blindly to human 
history, we were delivered by the discovery of the 
Apocalyptic element in the Gospel. ‘‘ The King- 
dom need not tarry.”’ Mv 
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At least we came to see that history must speak 
for itself. It appeared false to read into history 
assumptions borrowed from the incredibly slow and 
gradual movements in the prehistoric world. New 
facts had to be admitted ; in history we were dealing 
with a spiritual being in whose life a thousand 
years may be but as a watch in the night ; or one 
day as a thousand years. In history, read in the 
scientific spirit, it became clear that “‘ the greatest 
advances occur in epochs or moments of crisis.” 
This discovery was in perfect harmony with the 
essential truth of the Apocalyptic strain in the 
Gospel. 

We learn under the same inspiration that the 
‘ resources of the Kingdom of God are not limited to 
political agencies, or to any of the measurable pro- 
cesses to which statesmen and military leaders 
trust. In the human scene there are extra-political 
movements. The seers whose vision lives in the 
apostolic writings and their Lord Himself would 
not limit God. When there seemed no way whereby 
His Kingdom could come, and no earthly support 
for Him, they did not doubt the coming of that 
Kingdom. The Master Himself, in His tempta- 
tions, deliberately refused to compromise the 
Kingdom by an alliance with the kingdoms of 
the world. He would not think politically. 

For us the same refusal will not mean the neglect 
of the political as though it were for us unclean; 
but it will mean a persistent assertion that God is 
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not limited to the recognised avenues of political 
life for His approach. There are extra-political 
resources. There are spiritual factors. We may 
not tell how God may use them; all we are con- 
cerned to affirm is His freedom of movement and 
His control over the hidden ways into the heart of 
human affairs. 

Perhaps it will be recorded in history as the 
supreme blunder of the Prussians that they forgot 
the extra-political factors as these are revealed 
even now. They understood Krupp; they did 
not understand the spirit of the Belgian people. 
It was a spiritual fact; it could not be reduced to 
plain common sense; it seemed irrational in the 
light of expediency. But it may be that the 
course of European history will be determined more 
by the spiritual history of King Albert than by any 
other single factor. 

But if this is so within the limited range of 
knowledge open to us, can we not believe that in 
the broad sweep of history it is not the political 
factors that rule but the spiritual? God is free! 
We shall not dictate to Him how He is to act 
and set before Him alternatives. This truth had 
come home to us before August 1914; it is a 
strength to us now in days of tumult and confusion. 
Others may foretell the end in the light of political 
calculations ; theirs is a useful exercise; but the 
Church must vindicate the freedom of its Lord ; it 
must preach with a quenchless hope the power of 
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its Lord to enter by ways unknown to men. It 
must say, We do not know how soon, we do not 
know in what way—for He has so many secret 
ways—He will come, but we watch for Him. He 
can come. If only we will have it so, He will come. 

But there is little ground for hope, it is urged, in 
the human scene. Evil is abroad, it is more the 
day of Antichrist than of Christ. But in this very 
teaching which we have found anew in the Bible 
it is recognised that the days of crisis will be days 
of revealed evil. So far as the situation reveals 
evil at large, there is nothing in it to cause dismay. 

It is not an access of evil we see, but a revela- 
tion of latent evil. Every sin written large to-day 
had been written long before within the hearts of 
nations. The sin was as awful and ruinous before 
a shot was fired. The revelation alone was new; 
and that for the disciple of Christ is no ground 
for despair. When the wrath of God is revealed, 
the disciple should look up, for his redemption 
draweth nigh. 

In this and in other ways there appear to be 
in this crisis certain marks of the historic days 
of God. Its suddenness, its world-wide effects, 
its stupendous committals —these things have a 
familiar ring. In one tremendous, unthinkable, 
baffling problem all the scattered problems of the 
world seem concentrated. It is a general reckon- 
ing. It may be the half-light before the darkness. 
It may be the half-light before the morning. The 
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Church instructed in its faith knows which it 
must be. 

For the first time in the life of this generation 
there has come upon us the Thing of which we 
had spoken often and glibly. We had read Apoca- 
lypses; we had talked of Apocalyptic; we had 
sung hymns which told of His coming; now we 
have to deal with a day which has in it all the marks 
of the Days of the Lord. 

Why should the Church be dismayed? It was 
made in days like this; they give to it back 
again its native air. The Church should be like 
the Happy Warrior, 


**. . . Who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover, and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired.” 
And for Christ’s own it is possible even while they 
fill their place in the earthward scene—in the 
trenches, or in the hospitals, or in the toilsome 
service at home—to look at the same time with 
eager and happy eyes for the Kingdom. There 
is once more, as often in history, a cry at midnight, 
“ Behold, the Bridegroom cometh ; go ye forth to 
meet Him.” 


IV 
CONFLICT IN PRAYER 


ONFLICT there must be to the end; in 
another order there will be rest, but not 
here ; there is one glory of the terrestrial, it is the 
glory of battle. When the last enemy is destroyed, 
“then cometh the end.”’ It is time to close the 
roll of this human story,—the age of struggle over, 
the age of fruition begun. The believers in war 
as a “redeeming task” suggest even to readers 
who hate their teaching, that they have seized a 
vital truth ; even von Bernhardi makes many of 
us lay him down with the wonder in our minds— 
What is the truth which eludes us and baffles us in 
all this blasphemy? If he is wrong, where is he 
wrong? Surely he is not wrong if he teaches that 
struggle has its appointed place in all created life. 
Surely conflict is in the spirit of the place. It is 
the thing this life is good for; what peace is given 
is the peace of soldiers in the trenches when there 
is a lull in the battle. 
The apostle, as he looked over the range of this 
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earthly scene, saw the Saviour going forth to sub- 
due His enemies; one foe after another falling 
before Him; the last enemy was destroyed, then— 
the End! Life on this plane had achieved its 
purpose; out of the smoke and the fire of the 
conflict a race had been disciplined to share in the 
Divine Life ; till then, not peace but a sword ! 

The quest of mankind must be not for a cessa- 
tion from conflict, but for a new field of battle. The 
future depends upon the possibility of this dis- 
covery ; is it or is it not possible for struggle to be 
transferred to the spiritual plane? Is it possible 
that mankind may fight, no longer upon the fields 
of France or Russia, but upon the plains of the 
inner life, and to compete in art, in science, in 
literature, in music, in faith? It is a long way from 
such a transformation. But meanwhile believers 
in Christ have to learn the secret of that inner 
conflict. They will not leave their place in the 
material strife; but even as they fight as good 
soldiers in the many phases of struggle open 
to-day, they are called to explore the possibilities of 
conflict in prayer—they are called to wrestle, to 
meet God face to face, to put energy and courage 
and presence of mind into their life of prayer. But 
it appears as though this battlefield were overgrown 
with flowers ; and there is only a dim memory of old 
forgotten battles. 

For at least a generation Christian thought has 


been shy of the interpretation of prayer as a struggle. 
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The pressure of modern science made that posi- 
tion hard to hold. It was hard enough to vindicate 
any place for prayer, and only possible, so many 
imagined, if the wrestling and striving were aban- 
doned. 

Though the position for thought is easier, the 
effects are still felt in practice. The language of 
Scripture is retained ; we sing the old hymns: 


*€ Wrestling, I will not let Thee go 
Till I Thy name, Thy nature know ” ; 


but they sound false to many of us. When we pray, 
we have little that calls for such words. In prayer 
we have the mood of acquiescence ; we know some- 
thing of the rest of the soul in God; we accept 
in prayer His accomplished will. Outside there is 
enough place for strife, in the inner chamber let 
there be peace! It is no part of any one’s 
duty to question the truth and the wonder 
of the prayer in which the soul is passive and 
resigned and shares 


“the silence of eternity 
Interpreted by love” ; 
this belongs to the treasure of the humble, which 
thieves cannot break through nor steal. But it 
must always be our wisdom to correct incomplete 
renderings of the Christian life by the standards of 
Christian experience as that is recorded for us in 
the history of the Church, but most of all as it is in- 
terpreted in the fulness of the New Testament. If 
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something once familiar and fruitful has dropped 
out, how can we restore it? Here is a spiritual 
fact, partly lost,—the element of struggle is prayer. 
Can we discover what it means? Can we recover 
the secret ? 

Perhaps it may be urged that in the lower ranges 
of Christian life stormy prayer has its place, but 
afterwards it is outgrown. Jacob wrestles with the 
angel; psalmists and prophets cry out in bitter 
remonstrance ; they liken their inner life to a sea in 
which all God’s billows go over them. But is not 
that a lower order of communion? This might be 
urged with more plausibility if the seal of our Lord 
were not set upon the struggle of the soul in com- 
munion with God. Gethsemane is a place which 
remains exceeding dark ; but whatever else it is, it 
is a place of conflict. We have to do not with the 
' experience of a Jacob wrestling by night, but of 
Jesus beneath the olive trees, shedding as it were 
drops of blood. Jesus, who prayed upon the hills 
of Galilee, knew what it was to spend Himself in 
prayer. The inner life was not for Him, and cannot 
be for us a land into which no alarms of war ever 
come. It cannot belong to the lower ranges of our 
spiritual being to watch and to pray with Jesus in 
Gethsemane. 

The Christian saints in all ages have known that 
prayer was an energy of the soul only released and 
operative after conflict. Prayer was a powerful act. 
To-day we are fond of saying, ‘“Why go on with 
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prayer? Why not do something?”’ The charge 
is perfectly justified if we consider our current 
methods in prayer. It would be without sting if 
prayer were for us the experience which the saints 
have known. The wrestler does something ; the 
soldier does something; the soul in prayer must 
learn what is meant by these metaphors ; it will be 
necessary in all probability to restate the truth; 
that will come, if only the thing itself is familiar. 
There is conflict in our inner life because we are 
in the kingdoms of Nature and of Grace at the same 
time, and any progress towards a spiritual life must 
be won by strife. First comes the natural man, 
afterwards the spiritual man; and then only, as 
a wise teacher said, the truly natural man. This 
phase of conflict has its classical expression in the 
story of Jacob wrestling at Peniel. He was about 
to meet Esau again, and the old life was coming 
back upon him. A pause had come. In that 
pause he wrestled with a man till the breaking of the 
day. It was a conflict at the heart of it between 
his old self and the new calling — between the 
natural man and the prince with God. ‘That he 
should know his adversary at first may not have 
been meant. It was meant that he should be 
troubled, wrestled with, shaken to the very deeps 
of his nature, flung into a vague, deep, dark conflict 
with powers but indistinctly seen” (Davidson). 
The story tells how a soul is won for the kingdom of 
God. “If we could but know in that dark struggle 
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that it is the Angel of the Covenant that is wrestling 
with us! He provokes the struggle that He may 
conquer us by being overcome.” Conflict there 
must be if we are to rise princes with God. The 
entrance into our race of these kings and priests 
unto God marks the opening of a new chapter in 
the history of the world. It may be that the ages 
are rightly divided by our knowledge of fossil 
remains; but that moment which saw the first 
lonely wrestler, facing with a new vision the day- 
break, isa more certain guide to the right divisions 
in the history of this planet. But always and every- 
where such new beginnings follow upon struggle. 

It may be doubtful whether we have taken this 
fact into account in our prayers; have we fought 
fiercely, even madly, to win our complete deliver- 
ance into the liberty of the glory of the children of 
God? Or are we content to have a divided life ? 

Again; it is only in conflict, often a desperate 
unending conflict, that the new truth and vision of 
God come to us. 

The battle for truth is more like a siege than a 
battle of the old order, won between dawn and 
sunset. Why it should be so, we may: see only 
dimly. That it is so, we cannot doubt. It is the 
familiarity of this experience in the saints which 
makes the Book of Job so eternally new. There 
each generation sees itself struggling out of a 
superseded rendering of the Truth. The patience 
of Job is his readiness to know nothing about his 
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peculiar mysteries rather than dishonour God with 
a lie: He goes into the thick tempest a knight 
of the Holy Ghost—a champion of the honour of 
God. And he is nearly lost. Many a soul has 
known the conflict of prayer because it is in the 
transition between an incomplete view, and some- 
thing else not yet given. It is the conflict by 
which the soul is disentangled. Its language then 
is the language of defiance and exasperation and 
despair; but that is more acceptable to God than 
acquiescence in dishonour done to Him. Dis- 
entanglement brings conflict. It is the deliberate 
rejection of the easy way; it brings an inward 
poverty for the time, and there will be loneli- 
ness and darkness in that hour. But once more 
conflict is in the part. It is the appointed way. 
“The way is the way.” And in that inward life 
he who has no sword must sell his cloak to buy 
one if he would come to the intimate knowledge 
of God. 

But it is only when we consider vicarious prayer 
and the agony of intercession that we come to our 
greatest lack. There is a note missing in our 
Christian prayers to-day. Moses cried, “ Yet now 
if Thou wilt forgive their sin—and if not, blot me, 
I pray Thee, out of Thy Book which Thou hast 
written.”” The Apostle Paul said, “‘ For I could 
wish that I myself were an anathema from Christ 
for my brethren’s sake.’ The one story is an 
anticipation of Calvary, the other is a prolongation. 
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But wherever princes with God have prayer they 
have struggled and fought for the souls of men. 
Prayer with them is vicarious, and it is a steady, 
mighty, prolonged pressure of the will and spiritual 
being. There may not be storm or tumult—‘ the. 
gods approve the depth, and not the tumult, of 
the soul ’’—but there is in intercession, as it has 
been understood by Christian hearts, an element 
for which it is only possible to borrow metaphors 
from warfare. In intercessory prayer at its highest 
there is room for all the warrior virtues—a skilful 
reconnoitring—a right choice of ground and time, 
calmness, courage, perseverance, power to strike. 
A good soldier of Jesus Christ is one who knows 
that inner battlefield. 

It is hard to tell why this should be. There 
might have been conceivably a race created, through 
whose life the life of God would have had an un- 
impeded way. There are faiths, especially in the 
East, which do interpret the world as being in all 
its phases an expression of the Divine, the tiger no 
less than the saint, the plague no less than the 
healing sunshine. But as it is, the Christian 
thinker cannot interpret life, except in the light 
of Christ and His work and His truth; he must 
believe that the purpose of the Holy God in His 
eternal love was to bring to Himself a race which 
would respond to Him, understand Him, love Him, 
and enjoy Him for ever; and this response, though 
it is His, must come through man ; that Redeeming 
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Love, which is the one ultimate Power, must be 
yeleased in mankind through man; God, who is 
Love, has always sought expression; He will only 
find it in this world from within the soul, and 
since the soul is never so much itself as in prayer, 
from within the soul in prayer. 

There are men and women waiting for the re- 
deeming love of God in Christ Jesus; that is the 
one healing power in the world; it is always seek- 
ing, always yearning, always breaking against its 
barriers; that redeeming love is released in the 
prayer of intercession. Why cannot God deal 
otherwise? Why should some miserable sinner 
wait till I pray? To put such questions is to raise 
the whole question of the Divine method revealed 
in Christ. The place of intercessory prayer is 
perfectly consistent with the Gospel. Its difficulties 
are simply the difficulties of the wonderful and 
amazing Gospel. They stand or fall together; and 
it is our wisdom in the spiritual world, as in all 
worlds, to deal with things as they are. 

But if there is need for this expression and release 
of the Divine Love, why is there conflict ? 

Only hints can be given from that in our life 
which is nearest to the Divine activity in creation. 
There is the conflict of an artist with his medium 
of expression, which will always baffle him; he 
means so much, the instrument, even when it is 
mastered, cannot say all that he means; art on 
a great scale always involves conflict—a conflict 
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between the mind with its vision, and the instru- 
ment. We may say that in the intercession of one 
soul for another, God is seeking expression, and the 
conflict is due in part to the inadequacy of the 
instrument. The thing is so wonderful, so alien 
to much in our human outlook, so transcendent, 
that its coming into a world like this through being 
like us means travail and strife. 

In one of her sonnets Mrs. Browning speaks of 
the soul’s expression : 


** This song of soul I struggle to outbear 
Through portals of the sense sublime and whole, 
And utter all myself into the air: 
But if I did it—as the thunder-roll 
Breaks its own cloud,—my flesh would perish there 
Before that dread apocalypse of soul.” 


There must always be some such barrier between 
the soul and its perfect expression within the limits 
of this world. The interceding soul must be doomed 
to struggle because it is within two worlds, the one 
not yet known in all the fulness of its resources and 
powers. The intercession of the soul is a Divine 
act belonging to that other unseen and eternal 
order and conditioned by the limitations of our 
being ; that is why from our side it has the bearing 
of conflict, 7# ts conflict. What it looks like from 
God’s side we cannot tell yet; from this side it is 
often like a wrestling with a reluctant God for the 
souls of men; but the Divine Wrestler is playing for 
a fall, and loves to be worsted. What if all the 
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time it is His own love struggling within us to 
expression and release ? 

“Why pray? why not do something?” If 
only we prayed in Christ, if only we offered all our 
powers to Him, we should be doing something— 
we should be doing what He does for ever; we 
should work in the fellowship of the Cross; we 
should be not only good soldiers of Christ, but 
ourselves His battlefields, and the scenes of His 
latest victories. 


¥ 
PRAYER IN TIME OF WAR 


HIS day has surprised us. It has surprised 
a Church with little power in prayer ; and it 
is almost as hard to improvise prayer as it is to 
improvise battleships. But not once or twice in 
the history of mankind trouble has taught the 
souls of men to pray. Days of comfort are often 
days when we neglect prayer. The boy who is top 
of his class; the merchant who turns all he touches 
to gold; the man over whose threshold sickness 
and death have not come—may dispense with 
prayer. But trouble does this for nations, and for 
individual lives—it makes a void ; it clears the way 
for the true Lord to enter. Prayer which begins as 
a desperate cry, helpless and undisciplined, may 
become by the mercy of God an ordered and con- 
fident co-operation with the will of God. 

The permanent value of the revelation of God in 
the Old Testament comes with the interpreters of 
historic records and the prophetic guides of Israel, 
who in the eighth and following century (B.c.) lived 
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in times of national distress and anxiety. We owe 
little to the times of prosperity—almost everything 
to days when the prophets saw God against the 
darkness of their world. In the days of exile, when 
their light had gone out, they drew nearest to the 
heart of God, and saw visions of the Cross. In the 
hour when the tyrant Antiochus Epiphanes stood 
over a prostrate people, the brave few found con- 
fidence and hope and victory in God. Nor is it 
less true that the New Testament, so joyous, so free 
from melancholy, is set against a background of 
darkness. The life of Christ and His people in the 
early days was passed amid national anxiety and 
fear. These were days when some dread apocalypse 
was drawing near. 

National trial is a great call back to God; and 
though prayer be at first improvised hastily, yet to 
God our Father belong mercies and forgivenesses, and 
He will not turn away from the prayers of His 
children, crude and undisciplined as they may be. 
But there are some counsels that ought to be 
remembered. 

Prayer is not a substitute for something else. 
Prayer can never be a substitute for anything 
whatever. It is idle to speak as though one were 
called to the front or to nurse, and another to pray. 
It is worse than idle to shirk duty on the plea that 
prayer is our line of service, and excuses us from 
others. Nor is it less foolish to turn to prayer as 
though it were a poor second. ‘“‘ We cannot shoulder 
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a rifle, but we can at least pray.” There is a 
curious and fatal unbelief in such words. If prayer 
is really what it claims to be, it is not the special 
function of a set, but a glorious privilege and power 
given to all. It is no substitute for other services ; 
it is the spring and power of all service. It is no 
second best. It stands by itself. It does not 
enter into competition with other duties. 

If prayer is for us a temporary expedient, to be 
discontinued after the War is over, we had better 

-not pray at all. God is not mocked. We cannot 

separate prayer from sincerity of purpose and 
purity of mind. We must begin to pray in such 
wise, that, if the War ended to-morrow, we should 
still pray with no less intensity. Prayers that are 
temporary devices, moves in the game, may well 
-seem idle words. ‘‘ He that sitteth in the heavens 
shall laugh; the Most High shall have them in 
derision.” 

Almost the chief counsel is brought to us from 
the familiar words, “‘ Be still and know that I am 
God.’’ We have to learn how to be still. It is 
never easy; to-day it is more difficult than ever. 
Stillness must imply an effort of mind ; it involves 
detachment. It is not intellectual stagnation. 
In times of great national anxiety the slothful mind 
is never still; it is swept away by every word of 
rumour and is at the mercy of-the latest edition. 
Little energy is needed to speak; much if we are 
to be still. There must bea deliberate and sustained 
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offer of the mind to God. We should wait for Him 
to interpret and to guide. 

A Peace Congress was to have been held in Vienna 
in September 1914. Many eloquent words would 
have been spoken, many ingenious plans suggested 
to end the curse of militarism. There is another 
Preacher of Peace to-day. That which the nations 
of Europe have meant to be the apotheosis of force 
God may mean to have another value. Man means 
the vindication of the Iron Age; God means the 
vindication of peace. What an amazing discourse ! 
But it is not out of harmony with the Divine 
methods. This, He says, this is what is meant by 
the policy of Europe. This is the logical outcome. 
It is a terribly expensive way of teaching; but 
perhaps it is the only way. Can we listen to God 
as He speaks? Are we quiet enough ? 

It is certain that the false statecraft of Europe 
would have been impossible to sustain if there had 
not been some fatal error creeping into the common 
heart. That error has been the exaltation of material 
success, the worship of the means (“ They worship 
the net, they burn incense to the drag”’), the 
willingness to tamper with the worship of strength, 
and the blasphemy of the superman. The War 
Lords would have met their just reward long ago 
but for this sin. Are we guiltless? In prayer 
we cannot but humble ourselves for our share in 
the widespread sin which gave the occasion for the 
crime of the few. It was when Daniel, the servant 
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of God, was praying and confessing his sins and 
the sins of his people that the angel of God touched 
him at the time of the evening oblation. 

But we must face the chief difficulty by a stead- 
fast refusal to move from the fixed point in the 
Christian vision—we must pray as those who believe 
in the Kingdom of God. There are many devout 
hearts in all lands who are praying for victory. 
There is some ground for the mocking reference of 
Mr. Dooley to the praying fleets going out to 
battle. 

When so many nations are crying out to the same 
God, where is the way of reality for the soul in 
prayer? Only in the supremacy of God’s holy King- 
dom. Ifit befor the advancement of that Kingdom 
that the nation should be vanquished, then let God’s 
will be done! It will die as a power on the stage 
of the world; it will have a glorious resurrection. 
If it be for the advancement of that Kingdom, and 
the establishment of a nobler order of life within 
Europe, that our shores should be guarded, and 
our battles won, then also let the will of God 
be done! 

It is more than likely that most of us can pray 
with all our hearts that God may deliver our country, 
because the best hopes of earth rest with her, as 
we think. But before that prayer we must always 
say in sincerity—first let Thy Kingdom come, and 
then, God save our Fatherland. 

Such prayer we may offer in this day, because it 
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is the true England that is gathering its strength 
together, the England that rejoiced to see 


‘Hellas unbound, Italy one and free.” 


And in our hour of peril we can pray for our nation 
in the noble words of Mr. Newbolt : 


‘Remember not the days of shame, 

The hands with rapine dyed, 

The wavering will, the baser aim, 
The brute material pride. 

Remember, Lord, the years of faith, 
The spirits humbly brave, 

The strength that died defying death, 
The love that loved the slave.” 


But it is only when we believe that it is this Eng- 
land whose destiny is at stake that we can pray 
with all our hearts, “God bless our native land.” 


VI 
WHEN DOES A NATION PRAY? 


ILLIONS of devout souls pray within the 
nation; countless prayers rise for the 
nation ; but does the nation pray ? 

This is one of the questions to which no un- 
conditional answer can be given. Other questions 
must be put and answered first. Is there a nation ? 
Do we mean by it the soul of a people which can 
think, desire, will? Or must we think of “ nation” 
as a collective term, loosely binding together the 
individual human beings, the sum of whose thoughts, 
passions, actions make its life? To take the 
definite instance of prayer, is the prayer of a nation 
only the miscellaneous collection of the prayers 
offered in many individual souls? Or can it be 
claimed that there is something more? More than 
the sum of all the prayers of all its members, 7s 
there the nation praying ? 

Prayer is a personal act; in prayer there is an 
interchange, giving and receiving, between person 


and person; it is a covenant to which there are 
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two parties. A God who hears prayer must be a 
_ Personal God; that is why there is something 
unsatisfying and self-contradictory in the prayer 
of a Pantheist; his aspirations, longings, sighs, 
meditations are not prayer in the true sense of the 
word, because they are not addressed to a Person. 
And the caustic parody of the Agnostic prayer was 
not without sting: ‘‘O x, love us, cherish us, 
make us one with thee.” But if the One who 
hears prayer must be a Person, so the one who 
prays must be a person. If the nation as a nation 
prays, it must have a personal life; that is, it 
must have the power of thinking, willing, desiring, 
sorrowing as though it were one great being. This 
presupposes a national unity which we must not 
take for granted. If it has come, it is the most 
wonderful gain out of the loss which the War has 
brought. If we are a nation now in some practical 
and effective way, unknown in the past, even before 
the prayer of the nation is uttered it is a gift of 
God to have a nation able to pray. 

A year ago, if the question had been asked—Is 
there such a thing in this country as a nation 
with the powers of One Mighty Man, a centre of 
a common thought and will, we should have said 
“No.” But much has come since then to remove 
the barriers. Like Milton, we see ‘a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man 
from sleep.” 

Drought, Plague, War are strange alchemies. 
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To-day we are more a nation than we were when 
the War began. Faction is not so loud; old re- 
sentments have been transcended. 

At least this much is gained; we are a united 
nation, allied with some nations, and set against 
others. In the face of the world divided, by the 
boundaries of races and states, we are one nation, 
thinking and willing as one being. 

But when we think of a nation praying we travel 
to another scene. We are not there concerned pri- 
marily with alliances or conflicts with other nations, 
but with the unseen and the eternal. A nation 
on its knees is a nation having dealings with the 
Eternal Lord of righteousness and grace. It gives, 
it receives; it speaks to Him, it receives an answer 
from Him. It directs all its mighty mind and 
will towards God. It does this with a complete 
and definite surrender to Him. Does the nation 
pray ? 

It is not enough to declare that the nation is 
one in its sense of the justice of its cause ; there is 
no difficulty in imagining a nation of Agnostics at 
one in their sense of a common demand made upon 
them by the inherent justice of things. It is not 
enough to declare that we are one in the deter- 
mination to sacrifice the last man in the struggle 
with Germany: a nation might make this vow 
without any reference to God. When we ask if 
the nation prays we must mean—is there a national 
agreement upon the meaning and value of prayer 


. 
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put into its simplest form? Does the nation 
speak with one voice, declaring, that “God is, 
and He is the rewardery of them that seek Him’’? 
Catholics, Anglicans, Free Churchmen, Jews, what- 
ever is our denomination, do we feel conscious of 
a spiritual unity, in fellowship with which we seek 
the Eternal Lord ? 

There are many forms of prayer; for a nation 
at prayer need not repeat in all its members the 
same form or use the same creed; but while the 
ministers, priests, rabbis, worshippers are using 
their personal and local forms are they conscious 
of a universal note, are they praying not only for 
the nation—that is not the question here—but 
with the nation and in the national fellowship? 
They are agreed upon the things concerning the 
War with Germany; are they agreed upon the 
things of the Kingdom of God ? 

It is the judgment of many scholars that when 
the first personal pronoun is used in the Psalms 
it may often refer to the nation; all will 
admit that it means the nation sometimes. ‘I” 
is the nation. Can this nation use the words 
“T” and “me” each Sunday, as it prays? “Out 
of the depths have I cried”; if such a psalm were 
read, would it mean for each worshipper all it 
must have meant to the Israelite nation—my 
people or simply myself. We are able to under- 
stand, at any rate more than we did, the permanent 
value of the Old Testament ideal of the nation 
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as it has come to us through the exalted vision 
of the prophets. Our individualistic claims have 
not been without their value; we shall not go 
back, even to the nation as Isaiah and Jeremiah 
conceived it; we have learned something from 
Christ and His Apostles; but we shall find in our 
present revived national unity a new beauty in the 
Old Testament language ; and perhaps “we” may 
become “I.” 

But if the State in its dealings with other states 
finds its organ of self-expression in the King and his 
ministers, how is the nation on its knees to find its 
organ? The answer. is clear so far. The Church, 
by its very calling, is meant to be the ministering 
representative of the nation’s inner life. The Church 
ts the Priest. But the very organ itself is so faulty ; 
and it is as open to ask, “ Is there a Church? ”’ as 
it is to ask, ‘‘ Is there a nation ? ”’ 

Does the Church act as the Priest of the whole 
community, expressing its penitence, its sorrows, 
its longings, its faith? The advocates of a 
“ National Church ”’ lay stress upon this function ; 
this is precisely one of those seasons in which a 
representative ministry and priesthood is called 
for. But surely the claim of any one Church in 
a nation, so divided as this, to fulfil the office of 
representative, to be the voice of the nation at 
prayer, cannot be vindicated. No one can doubt 
the largeness of outlook and the true catholicity 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury; but the voice 
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of the Church of England is not the complete and 
adequate self-expression of the nation on its knees. 
That Church would not claim that it was so. 

Still less could the Roman Catholic Church, 
even if filled with devotion to the cause of the 
nation, claim to be the representative organ. The 
Free Churches, conscious as they are more and 
more of their national function, will not make the 
claim. If there is a Church which is the Priest, 
approaching the altar of God for the nation, it must 
be a Church catholic enough to gather into it all 
the Christian life of all the Churches. We may have 
to be content with something less sharply defined 
than the Church of the Roman or of the Anglican. 
We may even have to endure with patience the 
intervening time before there shall arise the new 
catholic Church. But is there in this country 
that new catholic Church still making tentative 
efforts, still timid, still harassed by the dead hand, 
but none the less there—the new priest of the newly 
awakened nation ? 

Does the nation pray? We shall not know 
necessarily through the news of great victories. A 
distinguished clergyman has written to the Press 
pointing out that after we had had a Day of United 
Prayer the tide turned in the South African War. 
We shall not look for such confirmation as though 
we had prayed as a move in the game of war. We 
shall know that we have prayed as a nation only 
through the same inward assurance of peace, which 
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every heart knows when it has cried unto God and 
He has heard. 

Does the nation pray? We believe that it does; 
we may not know now, but we shall know ; because 
if it really does pray now, it will not cease to pray. 
Prayer is never occasional; it may begin under the 
pressure of an occasion, but once the soul begins 
to pray, it will never cease. 


Vil 
CHRISTENDOM 


EVOTION to Christendom means little to-day, 
but once it was a motive powerful enough 
to stir the hearts of kings, statesmen, thinkers, 
poets, and all the master-minds of Europe. The 
Crusades witnessed to the reality of Christendom. 
The long struggles with the Moors were prompted 
by the faith that there was something distinctive 
and vital for which all Christian peoples were con- 
tent to die. We can trace the same motive in the 
life of Mr. Gladstone. When with passionate 
wrath he pleaded the cause of Bulgarians or 
Armenians, he never forgot that they were members 
of the body of Christendom ; they had a claim upon 
him as fellow-heirs of the Christian name, set in 
the midst of a non-Christian civilisation. They were 
not of his own Church, they might have strayed, 
as he imagined, from the highways of the Faith, 
but they were Christians, and as Christians were 
not the same as though they were outside Christ. 


This devotion to Christendom is not to be confused 
52 
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with the devotion to civilisation or to one kind of 
“culture”’; it is neither Western nor Eastern ; 
but it springs from a clear recognition of a common 
inheritance and destiny of the peoples, to whom the 
knowledge of Christ has been given. Those who felt 
in other days the power of this motive never doubted 
that there was a definite order called Christendom, 
divided gravely among its own members, but one 
in its witness to the non-Christian world. 

That belief in Christendom for the present is in 
abeyance. Can we claim that there is a common and 
authoritative standard which the nations now at 
_ war must accept simply because they are Christians ? 
Can we make any assumptions or prophecies based 
upon the fact that the present War is for the most 
part a War within Christendom? Would it make 
any great difference if half the nations in the arena 
were not Christian? It must be admitted that 
little as international law counts in some quarters, 
still less is the weight of international religion. 

When they discuss the War in the schools of 
Cairo or Benares, do they make any allowance for 
the factor of a common religion, shared by Teutons 
and Slavs ? Eager and critical minds are watching 
Europe to-day ; the East thinks more than it says ; 
does the East wonder at the breakdown of Christen- 
dom ? 

Ecclesiastical, divisions certainly had something 
to do with the processes which led to the War. 
When the statistics of the Balkan States are given 
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the populations are best divided according to their 
religion—they are Greek or Roman; and if there 
has been a pan-Germanism, there has been no 
less a pan-Servianism, fanatically devoted to the 
Orthodox Church. Ecclesiastical divisions have 
entered into the problem, but the mischief which 
they are allowed to work is a witness to the failure 
of Christendom. The ecclesiastical mind is singularly 
uncatholic, whatever name it may claim. 

If we turn from the ecclesiastical factors, and 
think of the pure religion of Christ, what voice of 
authority has spoken across the barriers of nations ? 
Recently the head of the strongest Church in Christen- 
dom died broken-hearted, it is said, because his own 
efforts to make peace were unheeded. The War 
Lords of Europe were in no mood to hear any appeal 
from the representative of Christ. They recognise 
no standard of His. The philosophers of Germany, 
speaking through Eucken, attack England for 
betraying Teutonic “culture”? to a semi-Asiatic 
power. It is always to ‘“‘culture”’ that the appeal 
is made. But is there not something higher than 
“ culture ’’—something that has room within it for 
Russian “‘ culture’ as well as Teutonic? If there 
is, the nations pay no heed to it. They do not 
recognise Christendom. 

As a body of teachings, ideals, hopes—as a definite 
order of society—as a divinely appointed way of life 
for the individual life and for nations, Christendom 
isleft out of account. In other ages the nations may 
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have paused in their strife to listen to the judgment 
of Christ through His prophetic servants; it would 
be idle to say that the nations to-day would have 
delayed their mobilisation twelve hours to listen to 
any such appeal. 

There are Churches in all these lands, but too often 
the Church gives the official case in pious language ; 
it becomes a valuable adjunct to the semi-official 
Press. The language of piety is only veneer: the 
ecclesiastical advocate finds much relief in a retreat 
to the Old Testament for his national sentiments. 
Emperors no longer tremble to-day as they trembled 
before St. Ambrose in Milan, or before John Knox 
in Edinburgh. 

The fact must be admitted. The contending 
nations were Christian, but their common faith 
made not one moment’s delay in the preparations 
for War. This is not due simply to the divisions of 
Christendom. There is little fellowship, it is true, 
between the various Churches. What links are 
there between the Free Churches and the Orthodox 
Church ? What fellowship has East with West ? 
Some beginnings of fellowship are to be found in 
the Student Movement, many of whose members 
must be facing each other to-day upon the battle- 
field; some fellowship in the work of Foreign 
Missions; but for the rest, little or none! Yet 
the failure of the members to know and understand 
each other is not the only cause of the breakdown 
of Christendom. 
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However little the representatives of Churches 
know each other, and share with each other, there 
is still much that is common to all the Churches. 
There is a standpoint, there are values, there are 
hopes shared by all who bear the name of Christian. 
For them, whether Greek or Roman or Anglican, 
there is one hope for society and the world. They 
can speak of the ‘‘ Kingdom of God,”’ and, whatever 
else that means, it must mean love, joy, and peace. 
No Christian nation can doubt that warfare is con- 
trary to the mind of Christ; it cannot be accepted 
as a permanent necessity. No member of Christen- 
dom can deny that the perfect life is the life built 
upon the foundation of Christ—the life controlled 
by His Spirit. East and West alike accept in theory 
the Beatitudes, and find in the Cross their salvation. 
However little personal fellowship there may be 
among Christians, they have a common body of 
ideals, values, hopes, so distinctive that, on paper 
at least, there is such a reality as Christendom. In 
action how powerless it is ! 

But at this very moment it is possible to dream 
ot recovery. In every land there is a Church within 
the official Church; there are saints who hide in 
Christ till the ‘‘ vengeance be overpassed.’’ They 
are timid and weak, but they have not denied the 
vision. Augustine, in the early years of the fifth 
century, took comfort when he saw the barbarians 
sweeping over the Roman Empire, in the eternity 
of the Christian Church : “‘ The Goth cannot capture 
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what Christ protects.” So it proved. When the 
crash came the Church arose out of the ruins. Even 
now it is permitted to us to hope that the Christian 
Church, purified and humbled, may arise out of the 
crash of our present civilisation. We are learning 
that for our Western nations “ to live is Christ.”’ 
In rejecting Him, as we have rejected Him, we have 
sinned against our past, we have denied our Founder, 
we have forgotten the rock from which we were 
hewn. 

The Church of Christ must heed the call to its 
common inheritance and mission; it must become 
“more catholic. It was said of Sir Edward Grey 
that he was a good European; it must comfort 
him to-day to recall that he was so esteemed by our 
present enemies. Every Christian should see to it 
that he is a good catholic, with a feeling for Christen- 
dom and a jealousy for its mission in the world. 
And for him Christendom will not mean the exter- 
mination of the infidel or the Moslem, but rather 
the yearning for the day when to the Kingdom of 
Christ all the nations of the world shall bring their 
honour and glory. 

Out of the chaos we may pray that the world will 
receive a new conception of Christendom—a new 
reverence for its past, a new faith in its glorious 
future. Those who seek for this City of God need 
not despair. Faith in Christ never shines more 
brightly than in such hours as these. He is best 
known when He is needed most. 

5 


Vill 
FROM HARDNESS OF HEART 


HERE is a story in the Gospels which reveals 
Jesus as grieved and angry. He had come 
into the place where the community gathered for 
the worship of the all-merciful God. In the syna- 
gogue that morning there was a man with a withered 
hand ; but there was no compassion for him in the 
hearts of the scribes. To them the man had ceased 
to be human, and had become a test case. They 
watched Jesus whether He would heal this man on 
the Sabbath Day; what matter whether the man 
were healed or not, so long as a point could be made 
against the Galilean Heretic. 

For the scribes the question was one of ritual; 
Jesus made it a matter of life. They used the man 
asameans totheir end. Jesus thought of the man; 
and when He remembered the hardening of the heart 
that led His opponents to forget the man, He was 
angry. Their hardness was shown not only in their 
failure to respond to Jesus, but in their callous 
bearing towards their brother-man. To a sensitive 
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soul man is an immortal being, the heir of all things, 
the child of God ; to a hardened soul he is one of an 
undistinguished mass—a hand to be employed—a 
gun or a rifle—a pawn in the game. Wherever 
there was hardness of heart Jesus was grieved and 
angry. To think that a man with a withered hand 
should become a weapon in an ecclesiastical strife ! 

Jesus always condemned most fiercely the spiritual 
sins. To Him it was sad to watch the debasement 
of the body, but sadder to behold the warping of 
the soul. If a man lose spiritual vision, what has 
he left? “‘ If the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness!” For evidence of this 
hardening we need not consider simply our sensitive- 
ness to the Divine Revelation ; we can find it in our 
bearing to man—not to humanity as an abstraction, 
but to men. Have we lost the vision of man? 
Can we say, in the beautiful words of Mrs. Meynell’s 
poem: 

**T do confess Thee here 

Alive within this life, I know Thee near 


Within this lonely conscience, closed away, 
Within this brother’s solitary day. 


Christ in his numbered breath, 

Christ in his beating heart, and in his death, 
Christ in his mystery! From that secret place 
And from that separate dwelling give me grace.” 


Do we think so tenderly of our brothers? Has 
not the age which has ended abruptly seen all of us 
growing hard? We have been content in the 
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eager pursuit of wealth and comfort to count our 
fellows as means to an end, and that end our own 
position. The mass of our brothers formed a base 
on which our security rested. To the rich man 
the working-man was a means to the working out 
of his plans; to the poor man the rich were simply 
bank-books. Hands or capitalists! We see man 
in one or other of his functions as they concern us : 
as a hand, or a vote, or a pew-renter, or a pawn in 
some game. If we have despised or forgotten 
our brother in the pursuit of our private ends, then 
we may know that our hearts are hardened. 

When a seer arises, he makes us know God ; 
but no less does he make us see the wonderful and 
terrible vision of man. When we see Millet’s 
picture of the peasants pausing at the sound of the 
Angelus, we see all the struggle, all the fears, all 
the worship of those lowly hearts; we do not say 
that they are farm labourers. We need such seers 
who will give to us a restored reverence for man. 
We need a Church which will recover this vision, 
first for itself, then for the nation, and then for the 
world. There is nothing which can quicken the 
imagination and restore the lost sensitiveness so 
readily as a return to the simplicity which is in 
Christ Jesus. He gave a new value to the in- 
dividual life; and it is significant that His chief 
enemies were the Pharisees, who could regard the 
lot of an afflicted man as a battlefield. We cannot 
forget to-day to what this hardness of heart has 
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led Europe. Peoples and nations are so many 
pawns in the game, to be put back in the box when 
the game is over. Those who have dominated the 
councils of Europe have forgotten Christ; no less 
have they forgotten man. 

The same callousness is shown to-day as Napoleon 
showed. He won the most amazing devotion from 
his men, but to him they were but means in the 
great game. Europe once again has manifested 
for many years the hardness of heart which does 
not realise what man is, what he is meant to be. 
That day, when a few ambitious men can treat 
the men of their nations as pawns, may be passed 
soon; let us pray that it will pass with this war. 
But pass it must; in the crash of systems, or in 
some other way. Here is the problem for the 
Church of Christ : 

“O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
How will the future reckon with this man ? 
How answer his brute question in that hour, 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world ? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is, 


When the Dumb Terror shall reply to God 
After the silence of the centuries ?”’ 


The first stage of a just war may remove hardness 
from within a nation. We discover each other. 
The timid householders who bought bacon for a 
year have discovered perhaps what it means for 
the millions in this land who are always in the 
dreadful plight which they have seen afar off with 
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terror. But apart from such cases of panic, there 
has been in our nation a new sensitiveness; we 
see our brother-man not as sailor, or soldier, or as 
cog in the machinery, but as a sacred and immortal 
being. 

This sensitiveness will not last unless we watch 
and pray to be saved from hardening of the heart. 
We shall not keep tender unless we guard the springs 
of our thought and action. Already we have come 
to read of thousands slain or wounded with a curious 
indifference. We think along the lines of the 
strategist ; armies are units, the man does not 
count. We shall fall more and more into this peril 
unless we take the means offered to make and keep 
us sensitive. 

Christ Himself has taught us the reverence due to 
personality. He has assured us how precious in 
the eyes of the Father are the little ones of earth. 
But He has left it to us to work out this reverence 
and gentleness into an order of society and a common- 
wealth of nations. To that task the Church must 
give itself ; but only the indwelling Spirit of Christ 
can keep us tender. Therefore we should pray— 
From all hardness of heart, from all callousness 
which makes us dishonour God and cause His little 


ones to stumble, may He in His great mercy deliver 
us | 


Ix 
THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE 


HE War has revealed in action the character 
of the Only Alternative to Christian Ethics. 

It has been clear for some time that the fierce 
attack upon Christian Doctrine would be followed 
by a still fiercer attack upon Christian Ethics. The 
older Agnostics had reverenced Christian ethical 
standards; they were Christian in spirit and 
sympathy, in all but their intellectual doctrines ; 
they had the Christian belief in purity, gentleness, 
truth, pity, humility ; they did not accept Christ’s 
person, but they loved His laws. But for years 
this division between theology and ethics has been 
abandoned, and the assaults of the enemy have been 
directed against Christianity in all its range— 
against its morality no less than against its theology. 
The thoroughgoing enemies of the Faith believe no 
more in humility than they believe in the Cross. 

In his Hulsean Lectures, delivered in 1909, Dr. 
Neville Figgis, an observer of singular acuteness, 
with a remarkable equipment in his historical know- 
ledge and in his rama aty with the modern mind, 
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drew attention to this change of front. ‘‘ The new 
ethics,” he said, “discards the notion of love, 
ridicules sacrifice and pity, and pours a virulence 
of scornful hatred upon Christ Himself. Christian 
purity, Christian sympathy and humility, Christian 
gentleness and even courtesy are set at naught by 
the new apostles of the will to power.’ The new 
ethics seemed to many a morbid symptom, never 
likely to spread far. Observers who saw it creeping 
into our modern literature were treated as alarmists. 
The Church had not learned to know its enemy. It 
can know that enemy to-day. It is one thing to read 
in books the wild language of rebels against the 
standards of Christ. Men shrugged their shoulders ; 
they said, ‘‘ Such theories are not meant seriously.” 
Now we can see the theories in operation. The 
suppressed disease has burst through. The disease 
therefore can be known as never before. 

The antichristian ethics was not limited to 
Prussia, though its throne was there. Every nation 
in Western Europe had something of this poison in 
its veins. It was an English poet who gave to this 
Antichrist its most blasphemous expression : 


*"We mean by war aJl that war ever meant, 
Destruction’s ministers, Death’s freemen, Lust’s 
Exponents, daily like a blood-red dawn 
In flames and crimson seas we shall advance 
Against the ancient immemorial reign 
Of Spirit, and our watchword shall be still, 

“Get Thee behind me, God, I follow Mammon.’ ”’1 


* Quoted by Dr. Figgis in his Hulsean Lectures. 
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But few heeded John Davidson; more followed 
that logical and brilliant thinker, Nietzsche, for 
whom it has been claimed that he was the only man 
who ever rigidly applied logic to life; in every 
university in Europe there were some who fell under 
the spell of the new ethics, which simply claimed 
to carry logically into human affairs the cosmic 
process. Huxley had seen that process in its 
stern and pitiless efficiency ; but he declared that 
the progress of humanity demanded resistance to 
that process. Not so, said the preachers of the new 
ethics. Why not carry into human life the princi- 
ples which have been at work in the world of nature? 

This is a strong position, and can only be met by 
a strong counter-position. There will be either the 
values carried over from biology into ethics, or, 
on the other hand, the values of Christ. For the 
Western mind it has become clearer with each 
year that there is no third position. 

We are not always as grateful as we should 
be to men who throw down the gauntlet by some 
vehement and even reckless statement of the 
alternative to our own position. We should be 
thankful when some one arises to declare, “If 
Christ be God follow Him, but if Baal, then follow 
him.” The Church which did not know the alterna- 
tives perfectly knows them now. 

The enemy is now revealed. In the War we 
see the doctrine of the new values in operation. 
The thoroughgoing Prussian is its chief apostle ; 
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but it is found in other nations; there it is 
balanced and held in check as the “‘ snake beneath 
Michael’s feet’’; in Prussia it rears its head, and 
there it must be smitten. The disregard of 
treaties, the peculiar ethics of the spy-system, 
the campaign of terrorising, the wanton sacrifice 
of the individual life—are all symptoms of the new 
ethics. What, then, has the Church to say ? 

She must answer the question—Why do men do 
such things? She must show that on certain 
assumptions it is only to be expected that men will 
do such things; that on those assumptions men 
have a perfect right to do these things. If the 
heart recoils from them it is only because deep 
down in the heart—deeper than all. the false 
analogies of the moment—there is the foundation 
of Christian doctrine and its ethical standards. 

Here, then, is a tremendous opportunity for the 
Church. Her enemy has come into the open. It 
stands revealed. In such an Apocalypse what 
nobler task can come to a Church than to preach 
the old familiar values of Christ; they are the 
only credible alternative to the new ethics which 
now makes a hell of Europe. The Church has for 
its most needful task to preserve in the midst of 
War a faith in the values which must ultimately 
banish War. She must save the nation from the 
grave peril of accepting the other values, even 
while it is supposed to be fighting them. It would 
be no gain to the world if, a generation later, the 
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role of military empire were played not by Germany 
but by England. In such a case, whatever might 
be the end of the campaigns, the enemy would 
have won. That there may be danger of our 
accepting the new ethics, no one will deny; but 
the Church will save the nation from any such 
danger if she takes the occasion to present to all 
men the vast far-reaching choice between Christ 
and the modern Baal. The Church can meet her 
enemy confident in the protection and blessing of 
her Lord. But it will never meet and crush that 
enemy, except by a fearless assertion of the values 
of Jesus. To all this revelation of darkness and 
terror, to all this unloosing of the hounds of hell, 
the Church can make only one sufficient answer-— 
for us as a nation, for humanity, as the heir of all 
the ages, there is only one Name whereby we can 
be saved. 


xX 


THE DEBT OF OUR NATION TO THE 
WORLD 


HE days of Splendid Isolation are over. No 
nation will ever be able to escape from 
the drama of the world; the word has gone 
forth—‘‘ All must come in.” If through selfish- 
hess any nation sought to stand out, it would 
no longer be able to do so. In one of his 
mighty sonnets Rossetti said of the refusal of aid 
between nations : 


“By this we know, 
That the earth falls asunder, being old.” 


The will may be there now, but the power to accom- 
plish it is withdrawn. By forces, as irresistible as 
the tides, the nations have been made to share the 
same destiny. 

When the German thinker declares that his 
nation owes a debt to the world, he is only stating 
the simple truth. His chosen way of paying the 
debt is that of conquest ; but in his eyes Krupp 
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is the preparatory stage to Goethe and Kant and 
Wagner. Culture can only come to a chastened 
world. But Germany, exalted high, will make its 
peculiar contribution. Woe is me, it cries, if I 
give not my culture to the world! 

The Christian believer can never oppose to such 
a perversion a belief in the isolation of peoples 
one from another. He too knows that his nation, 
so far as it has the Faith, is debtor both to the 
Greeks and the Barbarians. A living Church and 
a living Nation will never forget their obligation to 
the life of the world. The Church of Christ will 
not meet the plea of our enemies with a mere 
negation; she will seek rather to find the true 
equivalent for that culture of which Europe has 
heard so much. What is the gift which this nation 
owes to the world ? 

Others will answer from varied standpoints : 
“the open door,” one will say ; “the experience 
of constitutional government”; “ our faith in the 
wisdom of liberty’’; or they may speak in general 
terms of Civilisation or Freedom. The Church of 
Christ has no call to rise superior to these concerns. 
They may not be, from the Christian standpoint, 
outside the mission of this people. But the Church 
has her own answer. There is a distinctive gift, 
for the imparting of which the Church is charged 
and endowed. 

It must be a gift to mankind as a spiritual race. 
Man is hungry of soul ; he is crying out for a 
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satisfaction in that inner life where he thinks and 
wills and loves and dreams. To that soul of the 
world we owe a debt. The Apostle drew a sharp 
line between the Israel after the flesh and the 
spiritual Israel; the Church must discover and 
impart to the world the gift of the Britain not 
after the flesh. This need not mean aloofness 
from the nation in its commercial and political 
outgoings ; it should mean the saving of the body 
of the nation. It need not mean that a loyal 
Churchman must be either a merchant or a mis- 
sionary ; it means that whatever his work may 
be, in that, by means of that, he will be an agent 
for the spiritual England. To see that this shall 
be is the specific task of the Christian Church. 

In the presence of many false ambitions it is 
time that the Church thought out the character of 
the gift which a nation must give to the world. 

If we answer that it is “ the Gospel,” it still 
remains for us to show what we mean by it— 
wherein does its universality lie—how far is it 
pliable—how does it stand related to Civilisation ? 

There is a challenge in the very devotion of 
Empires to their national ambitions; why is it 
that so many thrill with the passion for the father- 
land, and so few with the passion for the City of 
God? Has the Church been as determined and 
clear in its vision as the men, for example, who 
have trained Germany for a generation in prepara- 
tion for this day ? 
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The answer cannot be given by any one Church, 
still less by one observer. But there are tests 
which each Church must apply to itself. Has 
there been, for instance, sufficient cause shown for 
youth to give to the Gospel the devotion and sacri- 
fice which are always waiting to be claimed? They 
were always waiting to enlist; but the Church 
failed to give them the opportunity. Recruits 
were waiting ; but there was no war. This may be 
through a faulty apprehension of the Gospel, or 
through sloth and inefficiency in its service; the 
fault does not lie in the character of the treasure 
_ which the nation hastogive. It is not in the Gospel ; 
it must be in its servants. 

But it cannot be claimed for this nation that its 
peculiar gift is the Gospel. This in its perfection 
will not be given to the world by any one nation. 
Each nation has some emphasis to give—some 
accent—some aspect of truth and life. In each 
nation, therefore, the Church must ask--What is 
our distinctive function in the service of the Gospel ? 

The catholicity of the New Testament is not 
secured through the inspiration and leadership of 
one Catholic mind in the Church,—a mind in which 
all the phases of the Gospel were mastered and 
set forth. It is secured rather by the association 
of Paul and James and John and the others, working 
upon the same rich material. Each teacher remains 
himself. No attempt is there to reconcile contra- 
dictions, or to construct harmonies; the result is 
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a Catholic Book, by which all ages can correct their 
thoughts and adjust their compass. 

The Catholic Church, which is yet to be, will 
arise in the same way; it will not be the creation 
of One Society with a perfect and comprehensive 
wisdom and a love as complete as the love of Christ ; 
it will come through the co-operation of many 
Churches in many nations, each bringing its own 
gains, and not over-anxious to secure at once the 
absence of apparent contradictions. And the division 
of mankind into races cannot be ignored here. 

It is not too much to hope that the Church of 
Christ in our nation may have its distinctive aspect 
of the Gospel to give. There is a national genius 
from which something may be expected of per- 
manent value to the world. To give this must be 
the gift of the nation through the Church to all 
mankind. 

It will surely have some relation to the political 
ideals of the nation. The final Church of England 
has not yet come into being; when it comes, it 
will be seen to be the crown of the long history of 
this people. Its testimony will be the Gospel, but 
the Gospel as it has found and tempered to its 
use our national qualities. All the love for an 
ordered freedom; all the passion for adventure; 
all the dogged perseverance ; all the practical skill 
of our race will be captured by the Gospel; just 
as the wild Teuton nature was won, and there arose 
the ideal of chivalry in the Middle Ages. 
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The Gospel, as we understand it, will have room 
for many varieties of service. Others will see to 
it that our witness to the place of freedom is tempered 
by discipline. But we are called to carry into the 
service of the Church the spirit, purified indeed and 
consecrated, but still the same spirit, in which we 
at our noblest have borne ourselves to our Dominions 
over the sea. We have believed in the justice 
and the wisdom of liberty, and in the illimitable 
strength of those bonds which are undefined—the 
bonds of sympathy and love. We shall not stand 
for a central control in the Great Church ; we shall 
not be called to witness to the truth there may be 
in the Ultramontane position. We shall carry into 
the Catholic Church our belief—so sorely tested and 
so splendidly vindicated—in the power of those 
links which bind free peoples together—the links 
which do not owe their strength to legal means, 
but to spiritual. Not the law but the spirit of 
life ! 

This debt which we owe to the spiritual life of 
_ the world is our one task more, “the last and the 
best.’ It is to be the crown of all our adventures. 
We may be thankful for all that calls the Church 
- from her tendency to isolation, and restores to her 
the vision of the spiritual nation which must bring 
all the training of the centuries, and all the tempered 
gifts of the people, to the task for which the world 
waits. We call it the Missionary Enterprise, but 
if those words have lost some of their glory with 
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usage, we can interpret the task in other words. 
The nation must pay its debt. It can pay it now. 
Here is the call which should kindle devotion in 
every loyal heart. It will mark the end of all list- 
lessness and all feebleness; and it is true of the 
religious life, as the historian said it was true of 
political life, ‘‘feebleness is the sin against the 
Holy Ghost.” 


XI 
THE NECESSITY FOR A REDEEMING TASK 


5 THOUSAND touching traits testify to the 
sacred power of the love which a righteous 
war awakes in noble nations.” 

The defence which von Bernhardi makes of War 
is worthy of study; it is candid and outspoken, and 
in all probability he speaks the secret thoughts of 
many hearts, both in Germany and in other nations. 
Warisa preservative of all that is noble and unselfish 
in a nation; prolonged peace leads to effeminacy 
and luxury; nations which learn war no longer 

learn commerce, and the ways of the huckster are 

a poor substitute for the discipline of warfare ; 
the standard of character is lowered in a prolonged 
peace. A great war comes as a redeeming power. 
God will see to it that it recurs. 

There is much to be said for this contention. In 
history War has come not once nor twice to awaken 
all that was noble in men. English history would 
be poorer if it were not for the records of the fight 


against Spain, or of the time when England saved 
75 
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Europe from Napoleon. American life and litera- 
ture have been purified by the Civil War. How in 
that day the great men of that land leaped to light ! 
Whittier, Lincoln, Garfield, Garrison, Beecher! 
Without doubt War has had, with all its horrors, 
a purifying effect upon national life. Without 
doubt nations which live to themselves and their 
commercial gains grow flabby and invertebrate ; 
something 7s needed to redeem a nation, either War 
or some substitute. 

Those who openly plead for War as a redeeming 
power do us a good service if they make us search 
for the inner truth in their position. There is in 
their plea a half-truth ; what is the other half? 

The half-truth is clear; nations which live 
to themselves will perish. Neither nations nor 
individuals can live unless they are born again into 
a life of service and sacrifice. The commercial 
struggle is not sufficient. It is conflict, but it is 
not redeeming. Nations do not live the new life 
merely because they are capturing new markets. 
To fight with foreign competition for a trade is not 
a redeeming task. Not sufficient is staked upon it. 
The nation whose fighting instincts are exercised 
only in commerce is open to the charge of selfishness ; 
it is in the bondage of corruption ; there are clearly 
seen reactions in such a nation. It becomes the 
home of luxury and ease ; the many are forgotten ; 
the few are content to build upon the basis of the 
many. The rich grow richer; the poor, poorer. 
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Money attains a false value. The character of the 
nation is sapped ; neither its art nor its literature 
preserves its power, unless there is some noble 
purpose—some cause for which its members may 
be glad to die. The half-truth will be accepted ; 
the negative position is justified ; nations do need a 
redeeming power—they must find a redeeming task 
or perish. War or something else ! 

But what is the other half of the contention, and 
how is it false? It is that War is the appointed 
way of redemption, and the only way. War alone, 
it is urged, withers up the sordid and mean growths 
‘within the body of a nation. It gives the individual 
life its escape from the trammels of selfishness. 
The glory of the service of fatherland destroys the 
fear of death. Men discover the old undying love 
of adventure. There is no need to deny this, and 
yet if the way of War is the only way, then it is a 
perilous way for a nation. There is so much in War 
that is evil; it awakens so much of all that is vilest ; 
it reduces the powers, it squanders the resources 
of mankind so recklessly ; every war that is just 
for one nation is unjust for another. And when in 
soberness we read the records of history we have to 
admit that if mankind has been saved from torpor 
by War, it has been saved at a great price; and we 
are driven to ask if the way of War is the only 
way—if the Christian Faith must acquiesce in it. 

We must demand whether the alternative is 
Torpor, and Ease, and Selfishness, on the one hand, 
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with War as the means of deliverance on the other ; 
or whether we can say—Torpor, and Ease,, and 
Selfishness still on the one hand, and some redeem- 
ing act and purpose on the other. 

One of the most sincere expressions of the divine 
mission of warfare is to be found in the work of 
Coventry Patmore, the author who wrote The Angel 
in the House. 

In his ode entitled “ Peace ” he told his country— 

** That war’s the ordained way of all alive, 

And therein with goodwill to dare and thrive 

Is profit and heart’s peace.” 
And yet when we inquire what is the alternative, 
he speaks of a mean-spirited country, grudging its 
lives and its wealth, sleeping the sleep of self-deceit 
—‘‘the sleepy mongers of false ease’’; and its 
leaders “trust fool’s luck.” It is very much a 
poetical treatment of the doctrine recently made 
known to us by von Bernhardi. The question is 
not in debate whether any ‘one prefers a sluggish, 
selfish, luxurious life ; but whether or not there is a 
remedy for this, without resort to War. 

If warfare meant simply the periodical struggle— 
the brief months and years when the battles were 
being fought—its claim to be a divine medicine 
for the body of a people might be made more con- 
vincingly. But warfare means the preparation for 
War; the deceit, the underhanded ways, the dis- 
honourable approach, the perjured souls of traitors, 
the lost souls of officials, exalted to a dignity where 
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the soul cannot live,—all these and a thousand 
other devilish things precede War; and the purifying 
power of the actual struggle has to be set against 
all this corruption. It is quite certain that any who 
desire the well-being of a nation will try to find some 
other escape from sloth and languor and the perils 
of wealth. 

The Christian Church is not concerned to deny 
that ‘‘ War is the ordained way of all alive.” In 
the Epistle to the Corinthians the Apostle said that 
Christ shall subdue all His enemies, then cometh 
the End. The genius of this terrestrial life is war- 
fare, its memorable and characteristic sons are all 
good fighting men. Even the Master Himself we 
have learned to see as a brave warrior, marching to 
Jerusalem to pierce the fearful zone which lay be- 
tween the present and the kingdom. There is War 
in the air throughout the Old Testament and the 
New. No escape from it! Not peace but a sword! 

In the Christian interpretation every power of 
man’s nature is to be sharpened in conflict; he is 
in an enemy’s country, and he will only come through 
by fighting. For the individual life War is the 
ordained way. But what in national life corresponds 
to this struggle? Wherein can a nation, or the 
citizens of a nation, find the equivalent of the moral 
struggle within the individual life? The analogy, 
it is urged, breaks down. But does it? Is there 
no possibility of a Society, as one corporate whole, 
fighting with keenness and with courage the conflict 
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against Moral Evil—against Sin—against Ignorance 
both within and without. 

The same pleas used for warfare are used logically 
enough by the defenders of the competitive system. 
Man must fight; there must be prizes for the 
winners, there must be inducements, or man will 
not move to any more desirable life. The only 
answer here too is not to deny the necessity of 
stimulus, but to discover some other outlet on another 
plane for the fighting instinct. 

Even as Christ tells His men that they must fight 
now against principalities and powers, for their 
wrestling is not with flesh and blood, so He tells 
Society that it must still be a home for contention, 
it must remain an arena, but on another plane. 
The ultimate difficulty before all social reformers 
is to find some plane on which men can still fight 
and not rust when the distribution of material 
goods has been adequately solved. If not for bread 
and butter, for what are we to struggle ? 

Is there not another plane—a spiritual arena ? 
Are there no battles to fight there? Are there no 
conquests to win? The life of imaginative artists, 
the devotion of scholars and scientists, the passion 
of the explorer,—all tell that it is possible to make 
of life a struggle, and to have all the blessings attached 
to War without the loss and the tragedy. And it is 
rather in continuation of this struggle—of the scholar 
with his material, of the scientist with his stubborn 
fact, of the explorer, of the artist—that Christian 
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Faith moves. It is prepared to find a conflict for 
a man, or for the society, or for the nation. It 
looks for the nation which will give the keenness of 
conflict to its best minds in the struggle with moral 
evil in its own borders. And without those borders 
it calls for nations to volunteer for the most honour- 
able redeeming task that awaits humanity, or ever 
has awaited it. It claims all the resources of the 
nation and all its sacrifice for the supreme task of 
preaching Christ to all nations. War or the Mis- 
sionary Enterprise? Either von Bernhardi and his 
solution, or the entrance upon the stage of the world 
of our nation and other nations for the redemp- 
tion of the soul of the world to Christ ! 

Here at least is a Redeeming Task. If a nation 
gave itself to such a Task, there would be no sloth, 
no ease. No power would be left unused. All 
would goin. It would not be a mission to the nations 
with a main thought for our own gain; the mis- 
sionaries of commerce quite honestly wish to benefit 
other nations, but primarily they are out to gain; 
-and whatever energy a nation puts into its com- 
mercial expansion there is nothing redeeming in it. 
There is no call for sacrifice ; and without the call 
for sacrifice something is lacking; the heart of a 
nation cannot be satisfied till it has found some 
constraining love. There is only one way of life 
in the world—it is the way of service and sacrifice. 

“Yes,” says the defender of warfare, ‘‘ but what 
is there higher than the state to which the members 
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of a state can sacrifice themselves? ’’ The Christian 
Church hasits answer clear: Thereis the Kingdom of 
God. There is a Society greater than the State ; 
in it there are neither Jews nor Greeks ; its citizen- 
ship is in heaven; its members are “ colonists of 
heaven.” To it the soul owes its allegiance. Into 
it all nations shall bring their glory and honour. 

From such language to the practical details of 
the Foreign Missionary Enterprise there seems a 
great interval. Yet in the heart of it for those 
who have read its meaning the carrying of the Gospel 
into heathen lands has been for our nation a redeem- 
ing task. It redeemed the Church in our land from 
the coldness and torpor of her self-contained life. 
In every individual Church it has a constant and 
prevailing power over the tendencies to selfishness 
and faction. It redeems from doubt and unbelief. 
It calls out all those qualities which War is said to 
arouse in the heart of a nation. 

A Church is a nation in embryo; what is true of 
that little people—“ that elect race, that royal 
priesthood, that holy nation’”’—why might it not 
be true of the nation as a whole? If it were held 
by a mighty spiritual truth, and found itself as the 
instrument of a divine purpose for all mankind, 
there would be no need of the medicine of War. 
In the pure fire of that new life all that is mean 
and selfish would be consumed. If we need the fire 


we may remember that “‘ our God is a consuming 
fire.”’ 


XII 
MAKING GAIN OF NECESSITY 


T is an achievement of “‘ The Happy Warrior,” 
as Wordsworth thought of him, to turn his 
“necessity to glorious gain.’ Doomed to walk 
amid scenes of bloodshed—condemned to a life 
which might easily become degraded and sensual — 
—he has the alchemy which turns bloodshed and 
pain and fear “into glorious gain.” Of this 
alchemy we stand in grave need to-day. How 
can we make of this necessity which none of us 
can avoid or evade something of enduring value ? 
A Philippian prison, midnight, an earthquake : 
these were the necessity beyond the power of the 
Apostles Paul and Silas to alter; yet out of that 
shattered prison there was won one soul for Christ, 
and because he was won a family was brought 
into the Christian Church. What enabled Paul 
and Silas to win this “glorious gain’? The 
story might easily have ended differently. A prison 
at midnight ; an earthquake ; and the death of the 
gaoler by his own hand ! Dadaion might have been the 
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story, but for one thing. There were two men 
waiting to turn the thing that should happen, 
whatever it might be, to the advantage of the 
Kingdom of God. Those “ happy warriors ’’ were 
ready for every call. They had the secret alchemy. 

Once more it is midnight, and the earthquake 
has come; a whole civilisation seems to be in 
ruins ; in their bewilderment men cry out, ‘‘ What 
must we do to be saved?” The story may be 
written in more ways than one. It may have a 
tragic ending, a cry with no answer ; a last desperate 
cry and then death. Or it may mean a soul or a 
nation claimed and sealed for Christ. What will 
make the difference? The presence or absence 
of the happy warriors of Christ. So the question 
comes with urgency—Are these warriors to be 
found? Is the Church ready at midnight, as Paul 
and Silas were ready ? 

We have need to probe our own hearts; we 
must see to it that we have something authoritative 
and experimental, something central and simple, 
a message such as men cry for in the crash of 
systems and the shattering of plans—a message 
to give to one who stands on the verge of death 
and looks into its depths. It is this prior faith 
which becomes the alchemy. It is personal faith 
proved in the furnace, and sufficient, which alone 
can turn all necessities to glorious gain. Have 
we this faith ? 

The hour surely is here; it is not possible any 
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longer to lament as we have lamented the absorp- 
tion of a people with the pursuit of pleasure; we 
cannot say now that there is an absence of all 
idealism ; it is no longer open to preachers or seers 
to plead that the ears of the nation are closed to 
great concerns. Men are not asking what they are 
to gain out of the War, but what they can give. 
It may be in many lives an emotional reaction, set 
up by the sudden emergence of a fear never taken 
seriously before. But such hours are precisely 
the occasion for a living faith to seize. The Roman 
gaoler in Philippi cried out in a moment of such 
reaction: doubtless he did not clearly understand 
from what he wished to be saved ; but in that moment 
the vigilant servants of Christ found their oppor- 
tunity. So once more the hour is come; what 
we need is the men to use it; and what the men 
need is the faith which overcometh the world, 
and first of all the inner world of their own souls. 

We read to-day with peculiar interest all the 
stories of our countrymen who once fought in 
Flanders. Nothing in that story is nobler than 
the records of the early Methodist preachers who 
fought in the ranks at Fontenoy and many another 
battle. They had great. power over their fellow- 
soldiers ; they used the occasions which War gave 
to them; but they could use them only because 
they proved the steadfastness of their faith in the 
hour of battle. When their comrades listened to 
their exhortations in meeting, they reflected that 
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the Gospel was a power that had first worked in the 
preachers, and in the preachers swept by a storm of 
bullets, and near to death. Men who can rejoice 
and sing praise in the dark hour of their own lives 
cannot help winning others. 

Some things stand out with clearness. We in 
the Christian Church must deal with the Big Things, 
and not occupy ourselves and others with the 
trivial and the secondary things. If men cry out, 
“What must we do to be saved?”’ it is of no use 
to talk of minor things. We must speak ad rem. 
A young man whose life has run in pleasant ways 
finds himself ordered to the front ; he goes seriously. 
In a fortnight’s time he may be in the firing line, 
and his continuance in this world may depend upon 
the direction of a bullet; it will be “‘ touch-and- 
go.’ What is to be said to this man in the name 
of God? “Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Can we say that with authority? If we can, then 
the hour of our necessity will become the hour of 
glorious gain. That young man may go out of 
this world, but already he will have found the 
gift this world is good for. 


XIII 
THE CASUALTY LIST AND ITS BURDEN 


HE Casualty List is the most moving preacher 
in the world to-day ; it constrains its hearers, 
it will be heard. Its themes are Death and the Life 
after Death. In the genealogies of Scripture, those 
cherished lists of a proud and ancient people, there 
is continual mention of Death, but in them Death 
strikes only after an interval; each in his turn 
was gathered to his fathers. In our lists—our 
unadorned lists of men—Death is seen striking down 
at once its hundreds and thousands; and ours are 
only brief lists compared to those of France and 
Germany and Russia. This Casualty List challenges 
the faith of man; like all great preachers it creates 
a crisis in his inner life, and demands a verdict. 
It preaches Death with such terror and iteration 
that no one can escape the call to review once more 
the perspective of human life. It brings Death into 
the foreground of the picture; everything must be 
readjusted to that. 
Most of all it is Favaying an interest, which 
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had grown faint and _ listless, in the Life to 
Come. 

It is not of Death as we had accustomed our- 
selves to think of it that these lists speak. Death 
for many had come to be the normal close of a life 
fulfilled ; exceptions there might be, but these, 
it was foretold, would become fewer. Through the 
victories won by science Death would lose its sting 
and the grave its spoil. But now Death is dis- 
cerned as the abrupt and wasteful sacrifice of lives 
upon which vast pains had been taken through so 
many generations. These men “ killed in action ” 
are twenty, twenty-five, thirty years; few have 
lived as long in this world as our Saviour. Death 
may be intelligible as it draws near with soft tread 
to the man of eighty; he may find ‘‘a great calm 
in the river’; but it is a mysterious and alarming 
fact as it meets us daily in the Casualty List. This 
preacher is at work in every nation. It is the 
one catholic voice. It needs no translation. It has 
a theme of universal value; for perhaps we only 
understand Death when we see it drawing near 
before its time. 

We had lost our fear without any right to lose it ; 
and to-day there is being restored to us an inter- 
pretation of death which is true to things as they 
are. It may be the function of this preacher to 
restore to us in this daily sermon the fear of Death 
and the glory of Death. 

If it seems extravagant to listen to the voice of 
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an event, we may remember that in other ages the 
voice of God has been heard most urgently in the 
facts of national or international history. The fall 
of Jerusalem in the year 70 A.D. moved profoundly 
the Primitive Church; the earthquake of Lisbon 
helped to kill the facile optimism of the eighteenth 
century. It challenged assumptions; and nothing 
can challenge assumptions so effectively as acts,— 
things not transacted in the speculations of man- 
kind but written on the face of the earth, visible 
and concrete. 

Such a thing is discerned in the Casualty List. 
It is not of Death as it may appear in the calm light 
of dialectics, but of Death as an alarming and 
unintelligible fact. The List challenges us in the 
face of this old but rediscovered fact to answer the 
question—What do you think of Death ? 

There used to be certain commonplaces on our 
lips, but how irrelevant they sound! “Let us 
ignore Death,’ we said. But this at least we 
cannot do. “What difference does it make to 
us whether or not we know the character of the 
Hereafter?’ But we know to-day that it makes 
all the difference. The catalogue of names speaks 
a message of despair or of hope, according to the 
measure of our faith. No one can say that it makes 
no difference whether or not “ these lives are cast as 
rubbish to the void.”’ 

We may urge that we have altered and corrupted 
Death. It was meant to be the peaceful and wel- 
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come close of the day; we have chosen to have it 
otherwise and we cannot complain. There is only 
cold comfort in this thought. It does not carry 
us far when the personal factor is present. The 
question is raised under the name, not of Private a 
but of one, dearer than life itself, called suddenly 
into an unknown world. He might not have been 
called so suddenly if kings and chancelleries had 
acted differently and—but what do all these con- 
siderations matter, when that life before its time 
is thrown without warning into the other world? 
We can ignore Death no longer. Daily the preacher 
cries in the Press—Cease from the vain attempt 
to ignore Death, think it out, penetrate into it, 
challenge its gloomy approaches. Daily the Divine 
Wrestler appears, and we must wrestle with Him 
till the breaking of the day. 

In millions of lives Death has had to be faced 
once for all. In peaceful days men enlist because 
they are out of a job, or love an adventurous life ; 
there are millions who are with the colours to-day 
without any illusions; every day the Lists remind 
them of the great hazard. Death will be in the 
day’s programme. A true soldier does not ignore 
Death till he has first faced it. It is indeed only 
by a certain make-believe that any of us ignore 
it in these days. The soldier makes once for all 
his terms with Death ; the Christian soldier believes 
that in death, as in life, he is in the hands of God. 
As he goes into the valley of the shadow he can say, 
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“In manus tuas’’—“ Into Thy hands!” So life 
becomes strangely simplified. ‘‘ Life and death 
are alike joy to me,” said Adéle Kamm. They 
who have reached this experience have not ignored 
Death; they have met its power and overcome. 
They have got the dying over. 

“This war,’’ wrote a careful observer, ‘‘ that has 
bathed half the world in blood, has aroused the 
finest spirit as well as the basest in man, and has 
brought humanity on its knees to God. Religion 
has acquired a new reality; the troops fighting in 
the trenches know that they carry their lives in 
their hands, so it is good to believe in the resur- 
rection of the dead and the life of the world to 
come—it helps the best soldier of the lot. Day 
by day religion is regaining her grip over the 
nations.” 

But this experience is not meant for the soldier 
alone; it may be the gain which all can win out 
of the moment. We may enlarge our vision so 
that we may place Death not at the bound of life, 
but far within; we may include the territory on 
the other side; we may believe and rejoice in the 
Life Eternal. 

A generation ago, through the inspired intuition 
of great poets and the steadfast teaching of our 
thinkers, the people of this country were pre- 
vented from forgetting altogether the life beyond 
Death. Neither Tennyson nor Browning left us 
in any doubt that to them life would be dust and 
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ashes if there were no Hereafter. But we grew 
impatient ; we smiled at hymns which spoke of 
heaven, for the Kingdom of God, we said, was to 
come on earth. It was a healthy reaction in many 
ways; but it has done its work. And now we 
know that we must have heaven. 

They are marching in one long unbroken pro- 
cession into Death; they are discovering what 
there is to be discovered. They have passed 
through ; but do men pass through? Are we to 
picture that solemn host of men awakening in 
the land where the barriers of nations will no longer 
divide them, and “ God is the only King ”’ ? 

We may answer the question one way or the 
other; but it cannot any longer be argued that 
the question is without interest. It is a concern 
of ours—there is no concern more urgent. 

They have paid the price; not without shedding 
of blood will remission come. The Lists speak of 
sacrifice, but of what sacrifice? Is it the utter 
obliteration of personal life from the universe ? 
Is it by the waste of all these powers, the irretriev- 
able waste, that we are to be redeemed? Do we 
believe only in the Cross and not in the Resurrection ? 

On every hand men are putting these questions. 
They cannot evade them now. [If it is feared 
that there will be a diminution of interest in this 
world because it is enlarged to take in the world 
of the Resurrection, it may be answered that 
experience teaches, how they who so seek a country 
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are the tireless servants of their own age. The 
kingdom on earth will come only as men come back 
to it from the vision and joy of the kingdom in 
heaven ; and it may well be that many will come 
back from the gates of death, ready and equipped 
for the service of the present age. In Shakespeare’s 
noble words: ‘‘ In him that escapes it were not sin 
to think that, making God so free an offer, He let 
him outlive that day”’ (the day of battle), “to see 
His greatness and to teach others how they should 
prepare.” 


XIV 
THE FUTURE SURE 


HERE is something pathetic in the confident 
prophecies which are coming daily from 
every capital in Europe. Every nation, it appears, 
regards victory as sure; these boasts are some- 
times insincere, but more often they are the honest 
expression of the national mind, which cannot 
conceive that it may lose. The present is uncer- 
tain: the future sure. But when we inquire, What 
of the far horizons; what of the ultimate end of 
mankind? we are met by a strange hesitation. 
Men will tell us that it is all uncertain. It is “on 
the knees of the gods”; human destiny “is in 
the melting-pot.”” Of the immediate future, which 
depends upon many contingencies, they are sure ; 
of the far future, which depends, in the last resort, 
upon one thing, the character of God, they are not 
sure; they are sure of their nation’s triumph, 
but not of God’s. 
It is remarkable how in this attitude to the 
future we reverse the teaching of the New Testament. 
94 
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Christ and His apostles glanced lightly over the 
intervening time before the Kingdom came; that 
interval might be longer or shorter—it was not 
given to any to know the times and seasons— 
but after that interval around which uncertainty 
hung there would come the Kingdom. About 
that they were perfectly sure. The Kingdom 
of God was the purpose and end of all human 
history. The apostles might be uncertain of the 
future which awaited them in the next year, “ not 
knowing the things that shall befall”; but they 
were certain of the Last Things, because they were 
certain of God. 

The apostolic mind to-day, whether in this or 
in other lands, might not be sure of the immediate 
future; it would be sure of the very thing which 
we moderns doubt—the destiny of our race. That 
would be their fixed point; that would be their 
secret, the secret of their ‘‘ forward face and un- 
reluctant soul.”’ 

The contrast between our mind and the apostolic 
mind is serious, because it affects the whole attitude 
of our souls to the future; it changes the place of 
hope in our lives. They were saved by their hope 
because that was determined for them by their 
faith in the character of God; God must be true 
to Himself. Are we saved by a hope of another 
kind,—a hope which depends upon an estimate of 
doubtful things, and is often only a “gamble in 
futures ”’ ? 
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When Christ thought of the Long Future He 
said that the gates of the unseen would not prevail 
against His Church. Of that Future we can still 
be sure even while we allow room for all manner of 
variations in our local Church and in our present 
age. Yet it is not uncommon to meet Christian 
people who have no certainty concerning the far 
horizons of the Church, who, indeed, almost think 
of it as a temporary institution and yet are sanguine 
in their estimate of the future of their own Church 
during the current year. 

They are sure where Christ gives no promise 
of security ; they are doubtful where He is sure. 
The certainty of Jesus was the Kingdom which 
He died to bring in; over the time which might 
pass before that day He glanced rapidly; that 
was the field in which a thousand possibilities 
might have play. He looked, eager and unper- 
plexed, to the Kingdom. That was sure. 

There is a divine freedom from care which 
becomes a Christian. It is based upon certain 
fixed and immutable beliefs; he is sure of the 
Long Future, therefore he can afford to improvise 
his life from day to day; he has definitely ceased 
to carry some anxieties and burdens; they are 
no longer his concern; he has cast them upon 
God. He no longer asks the question, What will 
be the end? He believes once for all that it will 
be Christ and His Kingdom. He no longer troubles 
himself with details of times and seasons; he 
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simply does not know. He will declare boldly 
what is to be the ultimate end of all the brave 
adventures of mankind, but he will declare equally 
confidently that he has not the least idea what 
another year will bring. Within the interval human 
factors appear to have considerable play. These 
vary ; but in the long last there is but one factor, 
the Eternal, Holy, Sovereign Will of God for our 
Redemption. 

This happy security is much more effective 
than the wild buoyancy and the shallow optimism 
of those who do not know the end, but think they 
know that interim period which we distinguish by 
the number of the year. It is always more practical 
to set forth the certain things of life and the 
contingent,—those of which we are sure, and those 
of which we say “it all depends,’—and to act 
in the light of this established distinction. 

If we are asked, ‘‘ What of to-day ?”’ we answer, 
“It all depends; it depends upon a thousand 
uncertainties.” If we are asked, “What of the 
end ?”’ we answer, ‘“‘ Here again it all depends ; 
it all depends upon the character of God.” If 
we are sure of Him, the God and Father who 
redeemed us in Christ Jesus, we cannot doubt that 
at the end He will give back the Kingdom to God, 
even the Father, and God shall be all in all. 

For if our faith rests in Him, we shall not doubt 
that the Kingdom, though it may tarry long, 
will come at last. There may be many false 
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dawns: there will be morning at last. And 

through all the intervening years we shall walk 

not too elated by the success of the moment, not 
depressed by the failure, because He will keep for 
us the future. 

In a very noble poem entitled ‘‘ The Uxbridge 
Road” Miss Evelyn Underhill has told of the 
One who leads the flocks of men; in that Western 
Road leading out of the city with all the mingled 
crowd in a seething tide, she saw the 
“One who walked with starry feet the Western Road 

by me.” 

And as the singer walked that road the guide of 

the soul gave this vision : 

“TI saw the hidden spirit’s thrust—I saw the race fulfil 
The spiral of its steep ascent, predestined of the will, 
Yet not unled, but shepherded by One they may not 

see— 


The One who walked with starry feet the Western Road 
by me. ”* 


With this vision in our hearts of the world’s destiny, 
with this Divine Guide by our side through all the 


interim period, who cannot face the unknown 
future ? 


XV 


NEVER AGAIN! 


“ae 


HEY shall learn war no longer.” ‘ This 

is to be the end of wars.’’ Such words 
were on our lips in August 1914. The idealist 
took the helm and cried, “‘ This is the end of wars, 
the greatest and the last.” The idealist within is 
not silent even now; the hope is not dead, but 
we see clearly that this is not inevitably the end 
of War. It may be; that is all we dare to say. 
Under certain conditions this may be the last ; 
but under certain other conditions there may 
follow first a period of exhaustion, then a rally of 
the old forces, and afterwards another War which 
will make this War seem in comparison merciful 
in its methods and limited in its terrors. What 
are the conditions which may give to the world 
an enduring peace ? 

It is certain that the War has called forth cer- 
tain forces which are counter to War. It raises a 
protest from the common sense of mankind. War 
is a futile, unreasonable, insane method; why 
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should we be for ever entangled in the traditions 
of the jungle and the slime? Why not let the 
beast die? When the period of exhaustion comes, 
and the tax-gatherer is on the threshold, common 
sense will speak and ought to speak. 

But this protest may be like the vows of a 
drunkard when morning comes. How contrary 
to all common sense was the debauch of the night ! 
Never again! The last time! But how many 
drunkards are saved by common sense? What 
will be its power in Europe sober? It is never 
possible to understand human nature till we realise 
the limitations of common sense as a motive. 

The period of exhaustion will pass, memories 
of horrors will grow fainter, while the memory 
of glorious deeds will be preserved on many a 
monument. Time will cast an artificial light upon 
the scenes which to-day reek of blood. The iron- 
mongery will be forgotten, the human factor 
remembered. Into that void the old passions 
will return. 

“The unclean spirit, when he is gone out of the 
man, passeth through waterless places, seeking rest ; 
and finding none he saith, I will turn back unto my 
house whence I came out. And when he is come he 
findeth it swept and garnished. Then goeth he and 
taketh to him seven other spirits more evil than him- 
self, and they enter in and dwell there: and the 
last state of that man becometh worse than the first.” 

If common sense could have kept the nations 
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has never lacked evidence. If it is to do now 
what it never did before, it must have some new 
authority. Has it anything new either in data 
or in authority ? 

The extent and range of the War! No War 
has ever touched directly, it is urged, so many 
lives. But the Thirty Years’ War and the 
Napoleonic Wars were vast enough to teach the 
folly of War; they involved great populations ; 
they brought into many nations convincing evidence 
of the foolishness of War. It was altogether mad, 
yet it happened again. Idealists said then what 
we say. The lesson lasted some years. But 
common sense, confirmed by the experience of 
these wars, was not mighty engugh to end 
War. 

We may gravely overstate the authority of 
common sense in human affairs. To prove that 
a certain course is foolish is not to rule it out. 
Nations may still go mad. A new Napoleon 
might plunge the world again into warfare, though 
all the precepts of common sense said it was 
impossible. There are passions stronger than all 
the might of common sense; ambition, lust of 
gain, the desire for adventure, revenge, sectarianism, 
religious fanaticism—all may drive nations into 
War, and against them the barriers of common 
sense are raised in vain. It may be bad, insane, 
incredible, impossible, but we do it. Neither the 
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individual man nor the nation can be treated as 
calmly reasonable. If the end of wars depends 
upon obedience to common sense, reinforced by 
the new facts which this War supplies, it is doubtful 
whether it will come. 


‘* How sad and bad and mad it was— 
But then, how it was sweet!” 


This may be the mood of Europe when the remorse 
of the morning has worn off. 

The War, it may be said, will prove once for all 
that war is bad business, and even a prosperous 
war is bad business. For a time this fact will 
produce a ground favourable to the coming of 
peace. No nation can watch without alarm the 
sacrifice of its capital and the pledging of its future 
revenues. The merchant will not forget the loss 
of these years; the balance-sheet will speak where 
other prophetic voices do not penetrate. The 
working-man will see why his hopes of a new order 
must be deferred sine die. Never again! At 
first the voice will be loud; but it is a cause for 
thankfulness that there are voices louder than the 
voice of trade. If we refrained from War only 
because it is bad business, we should not be acting 
with the soundest ethical motive. 

Over against the effects, upon which we rely, 
will be set the immense resources of idealism to 
which an appeal is made in the hour of War. The 
promoters of War can always reckon on something 
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within the soul stronger than the desire for pros- 
perity. The tragedy of War lies in the fact that 
it is only carried through by the exploiting of the 
idealism which is the glory of mankind. Do the 
men who delight in War appeal to their fellows 
and win them on the score of profits to be won? 
They know better. It is a serious miscalculation 
to imagine that the average man in Germany is as 
cold and calculating as von Bernhardi. Germany 
could not have begun the War, and could not con- 
tinue it without an appeal to the idealism within 
its people; the promoters of the War knew that 
they could not find driving power in any precise 
reckoning of gain; they appealed to the love of 
fatherland, threatened by a ring of foes. There is 
something everywhere that is more than the care 
for food and clothing, more than the love of life 
itself. It is important to note that in every land 
in Europe the same sacred words are quoted— 
“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” However cynical 
statesmen and diplomatists may be, they are wise 
enough to know that they must either have or 
invent some great idea before they can carry with 
them the plain man. 

There is no sin more damnable than the exploit- 
ing, for debased ends, of the idealism within man. 
But we may be thankful in the midst of the tragedy 
of War that there is this idealism, however mis- 
placed—thankful that in the last resort the great 
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decisions of life are not made upon the grounds 
of utility. It is better to have an idealism ex- 
ploited and betrayed than to be without it. It is 
better that a nation should despise material gains 
in comparison with a noble passion. The facts 
on which it acts may be distorted—the liars will 
have to pay for that; the idealism may be squan- 
dered on an evil cause ; but at least, to a far greater 
degree than we sometimes think, the heart of the 
plain man is right. 

Modern wars are sometimes thought to be 
purely economic in their origin. In the eyes of the 
few they may be, but for the many they are never 
that alone. This is a ground of hope. It shows 
how little commercial considerations weigh with 
the average man in an hour of decision; but they 
show that the heart of the plain man is open to receive 
a new spiritual impulse. It is in this direction we 
must look. Man must still be treated as an idealist, 
but he must be an idealist instructed in the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Two conditions are demanded, both in the heart 
of them spiritual conditions. 

The decision upon questions of peace or war 
must rest not with the few but with the masses—not 
the diplomatic world but the democracy must decide, 
and the data must be revealed to the democracy. 
The diplomat has had great privileges; he is sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of mystery ; his stock- 
in-trade often includes a polished duplicity—a 
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cool cynicism, which looks upon the affairs of a 
nation as so many moves in a game. There are 
noble exceptions ; none of us could fail, for example, 
to be proud of such men as Sir Edward Goschen. 
It is the system which is false. Too great responsi- 
bility is delegated to men, over whom the people 
of a land have no control, in whose voice it is by 
no Means certain that the voice of the nation will 
speak. The reasons on the score of which they 
act are not the reasons which move the soldiers 
going into the fight. 

But when it is claimed that the democracy must 
decide, a new value is put upon the individual man 
—the man in the street—the wayfaring man—the 
man who has hitherto been taken into account, 
for the most part, after the War is begun. Then he 
must be deceived, cajoled, played upon, exploited. 
In the future, if War is to be ended, he must be 
taken into council before. 

How is this value, given to the individual man, 
to be defended? Biology does not know eee 
we carry over into our study of things human 
only the principles derived from biology, we shall 
doubt the worth of the individual life. The “new 
ethics” frankly rejects it. The War Lords of Europe 
have no use for it; men must be drilled into their 
companies; the armies count, not the man-—the 
gun, not the man behind it. 

But there is one Society which has asseried defiantly 
the worth of the individual man. The Christian 
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Church has never abandoned its doctrine, that he 
is the brother for whom Christ died. The place of 
the individual life in this world and in eternity the 
Church has still to vindicate before all men. This 
man must decide, the brother for whom Christ 
died—-the heir of God and joint-heir with Christ; 
this man,by virtue of his sacred calling, must decide. 
Democracy does not mean the judgment of a crowd ; 
it means the judgment of the wayfaring man ; it 
is trust not in experts, or in learned men, or in the 
specially clever; it is trust in the average man. 
He must be taken into confidence; he must have 
his conscience instructed in the facts ; he must know 
the data, and then he must decide. 

But for this position the Christian Church must 
seek to equip him. Here is a demand for its dis- 
tinctive work. It longs for the end of wars; then 
it must give itself to preach with the passion of a 
crusade the glorious inheritance and the eternal 
worth of the average man. It must: appeal to 
this man to enter through faith into his resources 
in the Kingdom of God. It must set forth this 
revolutionary idea, knowing full well that there will 
be startling changes as soon as it is released upon 
the world. 

But let us be under no delusions. The question 
of the value of the individual zs one of the battle- 
grounds between Christ and Antichrist, and it will 
not be readily yielded. It is most useful for the 
privileged if, in the name of biology, they can deny 
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this worth. All that is selfish in us rebels against 
the Christian estimate of man. But so long as the 
individual man is regarded as a means to the ends 
of the few, just so long will there be wars, just so 
long will the adroitness of the few play upon the 
idealism of the many. The world is waiting for 
the values of Christ. 

Who is to win this victory but a believing Church, 
daring to hold and to apply the revolutionary 
values of its Lord? 

There is a second condition closely allied to the 
first. Who is to decide? Europe or the world ? 
If there is to be any place for the non-European 
peoples in this decision, what is to give them that 
place? Once more it is a question of values. 
Hitherto the position has been taken for granted, 
that, so far as the non-European peoples are con- 
cerned, their place is to endorse after the act that 
which Europe has decided. Europe has acted to- 
wards Asia as the inner ring within the nation 
_has acted towards the plain man; the position 
may be stated in the formula: 


_ diplomat : the plain man 


oe : Asia. 
inner ring : the Bea ea| Europe : Asia 


Will this position prove tenable? Will Asia be 
content to speak after the event? Will its powers 
always be claimed by an appeal to its idealism ? 

Nothing is more clear than that Asia will not be 
content to be consulted after the decision. 
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But Asia can only have its rightful place if a new 
valuation of races is made. Who is to make it ? 
This is a question of the utmost urgency. If 
Europe cannot decide, if it is a matter that concerns 
the race, there is no security for peace except from 
a common spiritual inheritance in which all races 
shall be one. All must come in or there will be no 
security for any. 

One spiritual impulse in all races! One standard 
of values! One interpretation of life and its 
purpose! Where can that be sought to-day, with 
any hope of finding, except in the Christian Faith. 
It is the only power which can do this. There is 
no international Faith which can compete with 
Christianity. Buddhism and Islam claim to be 
universal and interracial; but they make no pro- 
gress in the West; and it is clear that they have 
none of that infinite variety which a world-wide 
Faith must have. It is conceivable that Christianity 
may fail; but if tt fail, no other religion can hope to 
succeed. It is Christ or nothing ! 

And it is this Christ who provides the very value 
for which there is need ; it is He who gives to the 
non-European races their equality in His Kingdom. 
There is in Him, and in Him alone, neither East 
nor West. There is in Him the power which can 
secure not only the heart of Europe for peace but 
the heart of Asia and Africa. 

The clue therefore remains with the Church; 
and every enthusiast for the Kingdom of God upon 
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earth, every eager lover of Foreign Missions, is 
making a definite contribution to the cause of the 
final peace. He has for his hope and purpose the 
carrying of the leaves that are for the healing of 
all the nations—of all, since it is only in a humanity 
taught to renounce War that any nation can beat 
its swords into ploughshares. To hold the preaching 
of Christ to Asia in abeyance would be to rob the 
world of one condition which must precede the 
end of wars. 

The War will be over sooner or later—God in 
His mercy shorten these days!—then the tired 
nations will seek for a season the blessing of peace. 
That will be the golden hour for the Church to 
preach Christ to Europe, and to link together in 
the inner life the nations of Asia and Africa and 
Europe. In such an hour the new spiritual unity 
will show itself mightily in the policy of nations ; 
it will be “the master-light of all their seeing.” 
For the God who reconciles the world to Himself 
will reconcile the nations of the world to each 
other. 

The establishment of such conditions is a vast 
undertaking ; but long preparations have gone 
to the making of this hour; others have laboured 
‘and we are entered into their labours. And vast 
as the undertaking is, it has been strangely simpli- 
fied for us. Once more it has been made plain that 
all our problems—personal, social, international— 
are insoluble unless there comes a new impulse 
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and a new love. Humanity is weary and heavy- 
laden. It bears a heavy yoke and an intoler- 
able burden. But there is still One who calls 
to all men, “Come unto Me, and I will give you 


rest.” 
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HIS book originated in the desire publicly 
expressed last spring [1915] that the Nation 
should be recalled to the great privilege 

of Family Prayer. 

Its notable features are:—(i) A strong element of 
Praise. (ii) A conviction that Prayer carries responsi- 
bility with it. (iii) Intercession for those who are 
labouring in our land and in Ireland to effect the Social 
and Spiritual uplift of the People. (iv) Prayer on a 
large scale for Missionaries—including Bible Trans- 
lators and Colporteurs—in the leading regions of the 
World, arranged for different days of the week; Satur- 
day being allotted to the Scattered Israel, of whom 
there are some Fourteen Millions who are supposed to 
read the Law and the Prophets in their Synagogues 
every Sabbath Day. 

As to the Bible Readings, a selection from some of 
the most helpful books of the Bible is taken, selections 
of verses from six to twenty being given, to be used 
either by the conductor alone, or the family taking 
alternate verses. 
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Cloth boards, with two silk markers. 2/- net 
(Post Free 2/3) 
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A NEW WORK BY DR. J. W. THIRTLE 


THE 
LORD’S PRAYER 


AN INTERPRETATION 


BY 


JAMES W. THIRTLE, LL.D., D.D. 


Author of The Titles of the Psalms, Old Testament 
Problems, In the Name, and other works. 





HIS work expounds “The Pearl of Prayers” in the 
light of Christ’s great Work as the revealer of 
the Father, and of the particular circumstances 

in which the Prayer was given. 

As is well known, scholars encounter a problem in every 
clause of the Prayer, and accordingly each petition has 
been the subject of keen discussion as to its terms and 
scope. Dr. Thirtle approaches his theme from a new 
angle; he gives us a treatment that is fresh and forceful, 
and yields conclusions that are no less striking than new. 

The result is an exposition of profound interest, in 
which the various petitions are delivered from misunder- 
standing, and the Prayer as a whole is vindicated as the 
ordinance of Christ, from which the Church learned its first 
essential lessons as to communion with God. 

Every page of the book is instructive, and careful readers 
will not fail to relate the prayer, as thus treated, to the 
deepest spiritual teaching as to the Fatherhood of God, and 
the Brotherhood of all believers. 
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Cloth boards 5/- net 
(Post Free 5/5) 
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DR. ANDREW MURRAY’S 
LATEST BOOKS ABOUT PRAYER 


THE PRAYER LIFE 


THE INNER CHAMBER AND THE 
DEEPEST SECRET OF PENTECOST 
SECOND EDITION 


By REV. ANDREW MURRAY 


D.D., Lirr.D. 


Cloth boards, 2/6 (post free). Oxford India Paper, paste 
&rain leather limp, round corners, gilt edges, 3/6 net 
(post free 3/10), 

Dr. Murray shows how prayer may become the mightiest 
power in our lives, This book contains the precepts and 
experience of one who has himself lived a life of prayer and 
desires tenderly to commend the practice to others. 


A Special Cheap Edition is also published for wide 
distribution ; in strong paper covers, 1/6 (post free). 





DR. ANDREW MURRAY’S NEW 
“POCKET COMPANION SERIES” 


Limp cloth, 6d. net (post free 7d.). Cloth boards, 1/- net 
(host free 1/2). Paste grain leather limp, round corners, 
gilt edges, with Marker, 1/6 net (post free 7/8). 
Also published as a Special Edition, interleaved with 
writing paper for the purpose of making notes. Paste 
grain leather limp, round corners, gilt edges, 2/- net 


(post free 2/2). 
THE SECRET OF INTERCESSION 
THE SECRET OF ADORATION 
THE SECRET OF THE FAITH LIFE 





MORGAN & SCOTT, LD., 12 Paternoster Buildings, London, F.C. 


DR. CHARLES BROWN’S NEW BOOK: 


THE WAR 
AND THE FAITH 


BY THE REV. 


CHARLES BROWN, D.D. 


HE title of this book expresses its aim. It is an 
endeavour to relate the war to the facts of the 
Christian Faith—what is at the root of the 

present conflict—what is the duty of Christian people 
at this time—what are the mighty principles which 
should guide them—in what direction should peace be 
sought—what are the consolations that the Christian 
Faith offers in days ef storm and darkness, and how 
may the hearts of men be sustained and strengthened. 

The writer deals faithfully with our national sins as 
well as the sins of those against whom we are fighting. 
The War and Drink; and the work of the Peacemaker 
are subjects which are treated in a volume which closes 
with a characteristic chapter on the Vision of God for 
Days of Gloom. 

It is hoped that perplexed and troubled hearts may 
find light and comfort in this seasonable book. 


Cloth boards . 2/6 net 
(Post Free 2/9) 
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An Important New Book on Prophecy: 


HALF HOURS 
WITH ISAIAH 


BY THE REV. 


J. P. WILES, M.A. 


SOMETIME FOUNDATION SCHOLAR 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Author of Half Hours with the Minor Prophets 





THE BISHOP OF DURHAM says :— 


HAVE read the whole of the contents with large 

general agreement. The main lines of interpretation 

much commend themselves to my judgment, and I 
think, as I weigh the Author’s method and manner of 
treatment, in which worshipping reverence and open-eyed 
quest of the true meaning so closely meet together, that 
even readers who may advocate another type of interpreta- 
tion and application in some respects, will find these pages 
full of suggestion. To all they will set an example of 
patient, humble, attentive investigation of the meaning of 
the words in which, through man, the Holy Spirit spake 
to the fathers, and speaks to us, 

My deepest sympathy with this book is attracted by its 
calm, unreserved allegiance to the written Word as indeed 
“The Word of God, which liveth and abideth for ever.” 

God speed the message of these pages to the benefit of 
His Church and the glory of His Name. 





Cloth boards. 3/6 net 
(Post Free 3/10) 
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A Choice Booklet for the Quiet Hour 


IN QUEST OF 
HEAVEN 


BY 


HELEN COULTHARD 
(With a Frontispiece) 





In an Introduction to the book 
Dr. F. B. MEYER says :— 


ISS COULTHARD'S messages have already 

M been widely owned of God for the comfort 

and guidance of young disciples, and others 

who seek to grow in grace and the knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus. 

Behind the storm-swept lines are the green pastures 
and the waters of rest. The freshness of the one and 
the musical murmur of the other are present in these 
pages, and they are as necessary as they are delightful. 

The life of the soul must be nourished and com- 
forted, that it may be kept in vigour. The heart must 
draw its secret supplies from the Lamb of God, even 
where the life is the most strenuous and intense. In 
these chapters we may detect some of the tracks along 
which the great Shepherd leads His flocks to the 
fountains of the water of life. 





White Leatherette. I/- net 
(Post Free 1/2) 


MORGAN & SCOTT, LD., 12 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 








“Messrs. MORGAN & SCOTT LD,, the welj-known publishers of 
evangelical bocks, have greatly increased the indebtedness of religious readers 
by the publication of the admirable series of shilling volumes under the tiile of 
the ‘Golden Treasury’ Series."—-WESTERN DAILY MERCURY. 





MORGAN & SCOTT’S 
“GOLDEN TREASURY” SERIES. 


RE-ISSUES OF STANDARD 
WORKS AT 1/= NET EACH. 


Without taking into account the enormous unrecorded circulation of 
Bogatzsky’s ‘‘ Golden Treasury,” the sales of the works in this Series 
now considerably exceed 1,750,000. 


Cloth boards, full gilt back, 1/- net each ( post free 1/3). 


A Golden Treasury for the 
Children of God. Based upon 
the well-known work of C. H. v. 
Bocarzsky. A series of homilies 
on pa-sages of Scripture for daily 
reading. : 


Christ and the Scriptures. 

David: Shepherd, Psalmist, 
King. 

Elijah: And the Secret of his 
Power. 

Israel: A Prince with God. 

John, whom Jesus Loved. 


Joseph: Beloved — Hated — 
Exalted. 


Moses: The Servant of God. 


Paul: A Servant of Jesus 
Christ. 


The Catacombs of Rome. A 
Vindication of Pure and Primitive 
Christianity, 


Joshua: And the Land of 
Promise. 


Tell Jesus: And Poems. 
Jeremiah: Priest and Prophet. 


Abraham; or, The Obedience 
of Faith. 


John the Baptist. 
Christ in Isaiah. 
Finders of the Way. Studies 


in New Testament Conversions. 


Pleasure and Profit in Bible 
Study; and Anecdotes, Inci- 
dents, and I'lustrations. Two 
Volumes in One. 


The Way to God; and Heaven 
—Its Hope; its Inhabitants ; 
its Riches; its Happiness. Two 
Volumes in One. 

The Orations of John B. Gough. 
Being Eleven powerful Addresses by 
the remarkable Temperance Orator. 

The Bells of Is; or, Voices of 
Human Need and Sorrow. 

Foundation Truths of the 
Gospel. A Statement of Evangeli- 
cal Truth. 

The Gift and the Life. Being 


Two Series of Addresses, entitled 
“Tue Girt or Gop” and “ Lire 
More ABUNDANT.” 


The Acts of the Holy Spirit. 
Ruth, and other Bible Readings. 
Choice Sayings. Being Notes of 


Expositions of the Scriptures. Re- 
vised by Robert C, CHAPMAN. 


MORGAN & SCOTT LD., 
12, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, 


LONDON, 


o~ 


E.C. 


THINKING BLACK. 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS IN THE LONG GRASS 
OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 


By D. CRAWFORD, FE.R.GS. 


TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


With Sixteen Half-Tone Illustrations and Four Coloured Plates. 
Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net (post free, 7s. 11d.); Oxford India Paper 
Edition, French morocco, limp, round corners, gilt edges, 
silk marker, 12s. 6d. net (post free, 12s, 10d.). 

‘‘A missionary classic.”—Daily News. ; 
“Never surely had a man with a great story to tell been endowed with greater 
‘ @r,-telling capacity. Dip where you may into ‘ Thinking Black’ the interest never 


fia.s; and the water-colour illustrations, strangely beautiful in their rich colourings, 
add charm to the book.” —Christian World. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


‘Thirsting after God: 


AND OTHER BIBLE READINGS. 


Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net (post free, 3s. 10d.) ; Oxford India Paper 
Edition, paste grain leather, limp, round corners, 
gilt edges, 5s. net (post free, 5s. 4d.). 
“‘ Phere is-a freshness and a force about each meditation quite unlike anything met 
with in ordinary homiletic literature. On every page of his book one obtains an 


insight into the character of the writer which cannot fail to stimulate the most 
Laodicean reader."—Methodist Times. 


Life of George Miiller 


A RECORD OF FAITH TRIUMPHANT. 


By WILLIAM HENRY HARDING. 


With a Reproduction in full Colour of an Oil Painting of Miiller 
in possession of the Author. Cloth boards, 6s. 


“‘Mr. Harding has successfully popularised George Miiller’s life for a new gener- 
ation.”"— Tinztes, 


“The author writes in terms of warm appreciation of his hero, and in a manner 
which shows he shares Miiller’s pious zeal and devotion. We heartily agree with 
Mr. Harding that a man like Miller ought not to be forgotten."—Record. 


MORGAN & SCOTT LD., 
12, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 





MISSIONARY 
JOYS IN JAPAN 


By PAGET WILKES, B.A. 


SOMETIME EXHIBITIONER OF LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


HIS vividly written volume furnishes an 
up-to-date contribution to the world’s 
missionary literature, and unites East and West 
in the indissoluble bonds of Christian love. 
Japan, although newly risen as a world-power is 
pathetic in her need; possessing idols innumerable, 
her ear is eagerly open for a message of spiritual 
hope. How that inspiring message is being 
delivered by Missionaries, and how it is trans- 
forming men and women in all classes of Japanese 
society, Mr. Paget Wilkes tells in this very 
handsome volume, with captivating freshness 
and illuminating power. 


With an Introduction by Rev. Barciay F. Buxton, M.A., 
a Frontispiece in Full Colour, 21 Half-tone Illustrations, 
and 16 Exquisite Japanese Poems with Translations by 
the AutHor, printed on Art Tinted Paper. Cloth gilt. 
Large Demy 8vo. Ideal for Presentation Purposes. 


3/6 net (post free 3/10) 
MORGAN & SCOTT LD., 


12, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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_is a paper with a purpose. Its elie . sy Fi st 


‘Things First,” and Testimonies to its usefulness are 


3 
_ being constantly received. 


me (6 Established in 1859, its policy is still that of the 
Evangelical principles and Traditions of its Founder. 


Gbhe Christian is a weekly record of Spiritual Life 
and Testimony, and affords help and guidance to 


workers in many spheres and countries. 


G, While The Christian is sound in the Faith, it 


“speaks the truth in love,” serving both the Church 
and ministering to the people. At the present time 


its lead is being recognised as both strong and 


consistent. 


@, Its Regular Features include: Leading Article of — 
the Week—“ The Word Opened ”"—‘“ For Teachers 
and Others”—(Notes on the Morning and Inter- 
national Lessons)—Young People’s Page, with “Bible- 
Searcher”—Portraits and Biographical Sketches of 
prominent Christian Workers. 


@, The Publishers invite those interested to send 
for a free copy, which will be forwarded post paid 
to any address. 


EVERY THURSDAY. ONE PENNY. 


THE OFFICE OF ‘‘@he Ohristian”’ 


MORGAN & SCOTT LD. 


12, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS 
LONDON ~— E.C, 
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Shillito, Edward, b.1872. 

Through the war to the kingdom. london, 
Morgan & Scott, 1915. 

vii, 110p. 19cm. 


1. European War, 1914-1918--Religious as 
i. Title. 
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